FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


can find a pleasant home, with excellent 
board, in adult family of Friends, at 2026 
Mervine Street, Philadelphia. The location is very 
desirable, and convenient to several lines of trolleys. 


Bean find & pleasan OR FOUR FRIENDS 





JOR RENT.—A WOMAN FRIEND, OWNING 
her house in West Philadelphia, wishes to 
rent toa refined family, with whom she can 

retain her home and board as partial consideration 
for rent. Could partly furnish, if necessary. Ad- 
dress T. B. HENDRICKSON, 617 Market St, Phila 





ENTLEMAN AND GROWN DAUGHTER DE- 
(GG sire good board in private family. State 
terms, AddressC E. L., Room 41, 100 Chest- 

nut Street. 


EG. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 So. Broad Street Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 

batim. Historical papers carefully ee 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—AN INTELLI- 
I gent young woman to ass st a mother in the 

care of children and the home. Experience 
with children desirable and in housekeeping nec- 
mane A Friend preferred. Address No. 103, this 
Office. 





LEASANT ROOMS, WITH GOOD BOARD, IN 
Friends’ family. Address 1631 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HREE OR FOUR YOUNG WOMEN 
rooms for housekeeping. 
Address No. 105, this Office. 


WANT 
Must be central. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
boara ina Friends’ family SE. corner 2d 
and Wallace streets, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
care of children, or sewing. Address No. 
106, this Office. 


Ty ANTED.- A YOUNG FRIEND TO ASSIST 
in care of 2 children and in lighter house- 
hold duties. Box 14, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 


Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
736 Spring Garden St, 


(YAROLINE RAU, Philndelphie. 
PLAIN MILLINER y 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


Telephones : 


Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Martin ‘Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching: For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


= PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


A representative American Business 
Sehool for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 


i 
| Shorthand & Typewriting, = 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 
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Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa. ; Toronto, Canada ; 
New York, N.Y. ; Washington, » sw 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chicago, Il. ; 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, ate 


There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


| Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


New Orleans, 


PHILADELPHIA, g2t ARCH STREET, NINTH MONTH 4 4. 1897 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth Month 138, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends, 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared fur the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 
There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member. are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, hill 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
gear. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust — rats Island, N.Y 





Friends’ Central S School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 

phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 

jor college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wa. W. BIRDSALL, L Pre inal 
ANNAJ,W. SPEAKMAN, f *"Cipats. 

Circulars on Application. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty- two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ FoR BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, Day PuPILs oF BOTH SEXEs. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 





RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, one in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Mary land. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the River 


@ @iscount of one- from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 ye ad 
line each insertion, two times. For longer in 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
DeraFts, or Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@~ Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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THEIR DOCTRINES 


By JAMES M. DeGARMO, A.M., Ph.D. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.25. 


Address orders to FRANKLIN T. CARPENTER, 
231 Broadway, New York City. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 
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QUAKERS aN | 


| any person having assigned Kansas mortgages will 





stout thread and 
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have 


you 


two perfectly formed cakes 


of convenient size for the toi 


THe Procter & GAama.e Oo., OwrTs. 





Pure 7 Spices 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but one quality, that always perfectly 


—————————— pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 
They are put up in 1, %, and pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. 


If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


£ , 
Publisher's Bepartment. 
*,* Special offer for news subscribers.—We will send 
the INTELLIGENCER the remainder of the year to 


new subscribers, for 25 cents. This offer to include 
the issue for the present week, 80 long as we have 


*,* “ The extravagant advertising of beer—under 


| the name of beer in secular publications and malt 
| extract in religious newspapers—is made possible 
| by the wide difference between the first cost and 
| selling price of the liquor. 


The other day we saw 
a fac-simile of a check for nearly $15,000 that was 
paid by a brewery for one month’s advertising of 
beer.” This isastatement made by Advertising, 
published by Proctor & Collier, Cincinnati, and it 


| adds that “ few merchants or manufacturers ob- 
| tain the profits that arise from making and selling 
| beer,”’ which is very true. 


*,* We decline offers of advertisements which 
are not suitable for our paper, including some 
which are not in themselves objectionable, per- 
haps, but which some of our readers might consider 
out of place in a Friends’ paper. We find many 
advertisements in other journals classified as 
“Religious” which we should not be willing to 
accept. 


*,* The Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer prints the 
following : 

“Jonathan Thomas, of Topeka, Kansas, well- 
known to Bucks countians, writing to Lewis P. 
Worthington, cashier of the Doylestown National 
Bank, calls attention to the necessity of recording 
assignments of Kansas mortgages before September 
12. All assignments not recorded by that date will 
cause the mortgages to beinvalid. This law was 
not made, says Mr. Thomas, to catch outside people, 
but Kansas people who made investments in some 
other person’s name and then had them assigned 
tothem, but not placed on record, for the purpose 
of avoiding taxation. Mr. Thomas states that if 


send them to him he will have them properly 
recorded.” 


*,* The American Business School is in a certain 
sense unique. Itscoursesare the result of demands 
made by the business community, and when due 
allowances are made for the differences of,environ- 
ment, it will be found, no doubt, that our best 
American Commercial Schools compare favorably 
with the best abroad. Competent observers, who 
have visited the German Commercial School at 
Leipzig, pronounce the business course of Peirce 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


School ot Philadelphia in many respects superior 
to that of the European school. The shorthand 
department of Peirce School is the largest short- 
hand school in the State, and its faculty is composed 
of certificated, experienced stenographers. Its 
typewriting equipment is probably the largest in the 
world, and instruction in this art is ssstematically 
given by a skilled specialist. 

*,* An Asbury Park journal says: ‘‘The New 
Aborton may truthfully be called the Friendly Inn. 
It is managed by Friends, and many Friends find 
here their highest expectations of good cheer, good 
beds, good society, and other things good.” 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 
Can sell you 
ri , 
Anybody yee pur Bers sareirh 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


_J UST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Qneen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


illi Ss $1 North Second Stree 
William S. Ingram, PHILAD’A, PA. t, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., Pa. 
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"INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIV. No. 36 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXVI. 


SECTARIANISM, 7” its simple and natural sense ts some 
what akin to the principle of division of labor, in political 
economy Tt ts still more akin to the diversity of gifts in 
Christ's church If this be so, Sectarianism is a good 
thing, so long as it simply means faithfulness to conviction 

WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From ‘* Quaker Strongholds.” 


EQUALITY. 
ALL men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies ; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 
’Tis man alone who difference sees 
And speaks of high and low, 
And worships those, and tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 
Oh, let man hasten to restore 
To all their rights of love ; 
In power and wealth exult no more; 
In wisdom lowly move. 
— Harriet Martineau 


EXTRACT FROM SERMON BY J. J. CORNELL. 

From a report in the Chicago /nter-Ocean, Eighth month 23, of 

his communication at Friends’ meeting, Chicago, on the 22d. 
WITH these remarks as preliminary, I want to call your 
attention to one of the teachings of Jesus. In the very 
first of his sermons he siid, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’’ I see in this a very strong evidence 
of the loving character of God. This differs diametrically 
from the common teaching now. In religious revivals 
the attention of the people is almost always called to the 
terrible result that will follow if they do not accept Christ 
and do not repent. God, they are told, will cast them 
into eternal misery, and that he is angry with man be 
cause of his transgression ; and they are appealed to to 
turn from their wicked ways that they may escape the 
judgment. 

Now, Jesus did not take this course. Remember, he 
was speaking to a highly cultured people as well as publi- 
cans and sinners. Jesus said to these people to repent— 
cease from the evil of their ways and learn to do well. 
That is all there is to repentance. It is not the accepting 
of any theory, but the stopping of wrong doing and the 
turning to the right. ‘‘ For the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,’’ was Christ’s reason Not that God will blot you 
off from the face of the earth and consign you to eternal 
punishment if you do not. 

Where God reigns there is heaven. Heaven is nota 
local place away beyond the stars. Heaven is not a place 
with four square walls, with God on a throne as a personal 
being. God is everywhere, and heaven may be in every 
heart. The kingdom of God is within you. That is 
Christ’s teaching, and that is the truth. 

Oui experience (allies with this, When we have doné 
wrong we experience disturbance within. When we 
amend—and it is not necessary to have formal words ; 


| just the same. 
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just a resolution will answer—then we are happy. When 


| we know that we are obedient to the divine law, then we 
| know that the kingdom of heaven is set up within us. And 


to those who have strayed the farthest the invitation is 
When they leave off from the evil of their 
way and turn around and do the thing that is right, hap- 
piness is the sequel. To me this is a far higher incentive 
for a man to live right than the fear of punishment. 

That tender, touching, most pathetic invitation, 
‘¢ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’’ reaches every condition, doubt, 
despondency, or anxiety. We cannot go to Jesus in the 
body; he is not here, but at the right hand of God. 
The divine immanence in a man, as is represented by the 
man Jesus Christ—to this we must go, and in silence let 
us wait till the voice speaks in the soul. 

It brings rest, not a state of quiescence in which there 
is nothing for the soul todo. Rest is heaven. This 
opposes the idea held by the evangelical churches. In 
every man are found all the dispositions that are found in 
animal life, and therefore it is that God comes to man’s 
support. We find God in David, who was forgiven for 
one of the most heinous sins known to the moral law. 
Those who have been ruled by love have been kept from 
the commission of sin. 

Another of those teachings in which Jesus presents still 
further the loving side of God is the parable of the pro- 
digalson. We see the prodigal spending his life in im- 
proper relations till he sinks to the lowest position known 
to the Jewish race—a swineherd. This means that we 
are willing to make some profession of religion rather than 
that the soul get down to the deepest depths. But when 
he came to full repentance, the fatted calf was the bill of 
fare, and no third party was needed to conciliate the 
father. All that was necessary was just to go to him, and 
the father’s arms were about him. Here is all that is 
necessary for our return. To day, just as much as in any 
age in the world, God stands reaching out his hands lov- 
ingly to man, no matter how far off, and obstinate. 

It is the common experience among us that there is 
no love so true as a mother’s love. There is certainly 
no love so lasting. A mother’s son may stray far from 


| the path of rectitude, but he cannot go so far but that a 


mother’s love follows him and a mother’s prayers ascend 
for his return. 

None will rejoice more than she when the son comes 
repentant to her arms. If God has placed in the mother 
heart a love so deep and true and lasting as this, he will 
not show less love to us, his poor children, though we 
may stray far and wide. 

When asked what was the meaning of the laws and the 
prophets, Jesus summed all up by saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thy neghbor as thyself.’’ 
On these two commandments hang all the laws and the 
prophets. Paul said: ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 

The great work of the Christian religion is tosave men 
now from the commission of sin—save us now because 
God loves us. If he finds us in a sinful state, he comes 
not to judge, but to point a better way. This is the lead- 
ing motive in all reform movements. From love to God 
we bind up the wounds of our fellows. If we realized 
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this more fully, there would be no room for contentions 
about theological ideas, and no time lost in preparing 
papers on matters which cannot be proven, but rest simply 
on opinion. 

Let us cease from our bickerings, tear down our par- 
tition walls. There need be no division of feeling about 
these all sufficient fundamentals that our highest duty is to 
love God and to do good to our fellow men. It takes 
away all such questions as what eternity is, for we have 
only time to ameliorate the present. 

I have had days of doubt and anxiety as to what shall 
be the future state; as to whether, indeed, there be an 
immortal state; whether I shall meet my loved ones on 
the other shore and recognize them; but I have come to 
this in my religious experience, that I can trust implicitly 
my Heavenly Father that all will be best; that all I can 
appreciate will be granted me, if I live true to my highest 
convictions, fully recognizing this highest condition of 
life, love first to him and then to my fellow men. 


LECTURE BY PROF. R. G. MOULTON. 

At the Friends’ Summer School at Scarborough, England, which 
began on the evening of the 4th of Eighth month, Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
(now one of the faculty of the University of Chicago, but previously 
well known in the University Extension work), delivered the opening 
lecture, his subject being ‘‘ The Literary Study of the Bible.’’ We 
take the following report from 7he Friend, London. 

A GREAT part of this lecture at Scarborough was devoted 
to explaining—defining he disclaimed, on the ground that 
nothing worth defining can ever be defined—the scope and 
meaning of the term //erary study of the Bible. He dis- 
tinguished it from the two other principal forms of Scrip- 
ture study, devotional study and the Higher Criticism. The 
latter he described as merely historical analysis. It asks 
of each book or subject, ‘*‘ How did we get it?’’ while the 
literary student of the Bible simply asks, ‘‘ What is it?’’ 

Though himself welcoming the Higher Criticism, Dr. 
Moulton is fuliy alive to its limitations, and one of the 
most brilliant passages of his lecture was a literary analysis 
of the 24th Psalm, in which he maintained—and, to judge 
by the hearty applause of his audience, demonstrated to 
their complete satisfaction—that the unity of the psalm is 
not affected by the abrupt change in style and movement 
from the first six verses to the passage that commences with 
the seventh verse, a transition so striking as to have led 
the so-called ‘‘ higher’’ critics to ascribe to the earlier 
portion a much later date than that attributed to the re- 
mainder. The unity of the psalm becomes clear and in- 
telligible when it is viewed, as clearly on careful analysis 
it must be viewed, as a processional anthem, composed 
for the great ceremonial procession of priests and army 
by which the ark was conveyed into the newly conquered 
capital of the Jebusites. The incidents of this festal day 
are narrated in II. Samuel, 6, and no less than four psalms 
which formed part of the liturgy composed for the occa- 
sion have come down to us. The first six verses of the 
24th Psalm are obviously written to be sung during the 
cessation of the instrumental music which marked the halt 
of the procession at the foot of the hill on which Jerusa- 
lem stood. The whole choir of priests joins in the ascrip- 
tion of praise with which the anthem opens. Then it 
divides into two parts, one set of voices rendering the 
appropriate query, ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord?’’ and the other set giving the answer, ‘‘ He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart.’’ Then, witha 
united ascription of praise from the choir in unison, this 
part of the day’s proceedings closes. When the instru- 
ments again give place to vocal music, the procession has 
mounted the hill and reached the gates of the ancient 
fortress. So the break between the sixth and seventh 
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verses is easily explained, without any necessity for bring- 
ing in the theory of a divided authorship. The army has 
now to take its part in the service. This great national 
celebration was not the dedication of a temple, but the 
inauguration of a capital. The conquered stronghold of 
the Jebusites was to be the metropolis of a military mon- 
archy, in which the king was the representative of 
Jehovah. And so all through the day’s proceedings, as 
the account in the second book of Samuel testifies, pecu- 
liar prominence was given toa particular title of the Divine 
Being, ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts.’’ The ceremony before the 
gates opens with a summons to the fortress to surrender : 


‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lift up ye ancient doors, 
And the king of glory shall come in.”’ 


Warders answered from within, 

‘* Who is the king of glory?” 
By a common poetical device the great name is kept back 
for a while, and the military choir answer with other titles 
of Jehovah. The watchword has not been spoken, and 
the gates refuse to open. The summons and the challenge 
are repeated, and this time the challenge is answered by 
the watchword— 

‘* The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the king of glory.” 

At this word the gates roll back, the great procession 
enters, and Jehovah takes possession of his city. 

Dr. Moulton described the literary study of the Bible 
as a study of the last few years. The reason for its being 
so new a study was, he said, that until the Revised Version 
appeared, the Bible was the worst printed book in the 
world. A fair parallel to the literary form in which the 
Bible had come down to the modern reader could only be 
found by imagining the poems of Wordsworth, the plays 
of Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, and the histories of 
Motley to be bound together into a single volume, witi 
the titles of the poems and essays cut out, and the names 
of the speakers and divisions of the speeches removed ; 
then the whole divided up into sentences of a convenient 
length for parsing, and again into lessons containing a 
larger or smaller number of these sentences. It was im- 
possible that the Bible could teach u8 its full lesson unless 
we remembered the literary form into which it was cast. 
There were chapters in the Book of Job which contained, 
without any heading, many sentiments of a devotional 
character. But we should draw erroneous inferences from 
them if we forgot that they formed part of the speech of 
Eliphaz, the Temanite, of whom God himself is repre- 
sented as saying, later on in the poem, that he and the 
other two friends had said the thing that was not right. 

Dr. Moulton is an enthusiastic admirer of the Revised 
Version, which, he says, has lifted the ordinary English 
reader from text to context, and given a literary unity to 
many important passages which were previously indiscrim- 
inate masses of unconnected sayings; and he illustrated 
his point by reciting the 28th chapter of the Book of Job 
in both versions. In the Authorized Version it is an in- 
coherent collection of sayings, some of them appearing to 
be applicable to the Divine Being, and others quite incom- 
prehensible. In the Revised Version the passage is seen 
to be a graphic and brilliant description of the labors 
of the miner, whose search for the precious metals is con- 
trasted with the impossibility of reaching the abode of 
wisdom. 

A lecture reverent, brilliant, and suggestive, concluded 
with an eloquent plea for a better place for the study of 
the Bible in the curriculum of our higher schools and col- 
‘* We are content,’’ he said, ‘‘ to go for our liter- 
ary education to literatures which morally are at an oppo- 
site pole from ourselves, which glorify intoxication, or a 
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bloodthirsty joy in killing; and a young generation, 
which is occupied in tracing the operation of law to the 
remotest corner of the universe, we send for its literary 
impulse to the poetry that dramatises the burden of hope- 
less fate.’’ He strenuously argued that without neglecting 
any of the excellences of the Greek and Roman classics, 
we should display to our young men and women, at the 
most critical period of their lives, the literature of a people 
dominated by an utter passion for righteousness, a people 
whom ideas of purity, of infinite good, of universal order, 
of faith in the irresistible downfall of all moral evil, moved 
to a poetic passion as fervid and speech as musical as when 
Sappho sang of love or Aéschylus thundered his deep notes 
of destiny. In this country we are already much behind 
America in the literary study of the Bible. Though Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s work on this subject is barely two years 
old, it is already a text book for the theological schools of 
the principal Universities of the United States. 

One cannot help expressing the hope that one result 
of the Scarborough Summer School will be to awaken in 
the Society of Friends a deeper interest in this most fas- 
cinating of studies. We wish our young people to be 
steeped in the Bible, and for their whole lives to be filled 
with the Divine revelation, of whose progressive workings 
in the Hebrew mind it is the record. We are willing for 
them to learn all that the Higher Criticism has to teach 
of how that record reached its present form. Surely we 
should see to it that they learn not only how it came to 
be what it is, but what it is as it stands ; that they should 
prepare themselves for appreciating the moral and spiritual 
lessons of great epics like the Book of Job, and of 
great prophetic rhapsodies like that of Zion Redeemed, 
by studying their literary form with at least as much care 
and system as it bestowed on the plays of Shakespeare and 
the poems of Virgil. But why need we speak only of our 
children? Have we not also need to look after ourselves ? 

E. RICHARD Cross. 
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JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
{Arrer her return from Carolina she attended, 1786, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and ‘‘ was comforted in the 
company of Friends.’’ She obtained a minute to attend 


Cecil Quarterly Meeting, and some meetings belonging | 


thereto, and ‘‘ some others that were not Friends.’’ She 
was accompanied by Thomas Wood and Sarah Lamborn. 
They set out in Tenth month, 1786. 

We attended Whitly [White Clay] Creek meeting [in 
Delaware] on Fourth-day, George’s Creek on Fifth-day, 
lodged that night after at Oliver Cork’s, at the Head of 
Sassafras. Next day were at the select meeting, on Sev- 
enth-day the Quarterly Meeting for business, First-day 
the General Meeting. Daniel Haviland, [from] toward 
the Nine Partners, or New York Government, was here, 
whose labor was useful ; his company and encouragement 
was as a fresh stream, which added strength to my mind. 
In this meeting I mentioned my prospect of having some 
meetings where there were no Friends living. They ap- 
pointed two elders to bear me company. After the 
quarterly meeting was over, we had an opportunity in 
Pearce Lamb’s family, where there were divers Friends, 
which was to satisfaction. 

Next morning the two Friends that came with me re- 
turned home, and I with several Friends belonging to that 
Quarter had a meeting at Newtown, which was a favored 
one. Crossed the river [Chester] and had a meeting at 
Church Hill that ended well. We rode to Sarah Berry's, 
in Talbot county, and next day attended the meeting at 
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Tuckahoe. As I went called at Henry Shererd’s, and had 
a sitting with them ; and after meeting my brother Benja- 
min Williams was buried. I felt and believe I was 
directed by the Divine hand and brought there to be at 
his funeral. I attended the monthly meeting on Fifth- 
day and lodged at Susanna Bartlet’s, stayed till Seventh- 
day, went to the Bay-Side, had a sitting in James Bale’s 
family, and the widow Kemp’s. Attended the meeting 
on First-day ; Thomas Wickersham, Richard Bartlet and 
his wife were with me. Had a sitting that evening at 
Richard Bartlet’s. Next day I went down to Choptank 
and attended the meeting, and feeling my mind engaged 
to attend the Quarterly Meeting at Baltimore-Town, 
Cousin Rebecca Bartlet went with me and two of the 
elders. We arrived on Fifth day night at David Brown’s, 
were kindly received,and attended the Select and Quarterly 
Meeting to my own satisfaction as well as the satisfaction 
of Friends in general. 

Here I met with Mary Parrish, who had been my com- 
panion, whom I was glad to see and feel the stream of 
love afresh to flow to each other. After this meeting was 
over, the wind being against us for several days, I with 
the company of some Friends visited several families, and 
attended their week-day meeting. Came away on Sixth- 
day morning ; got to Susanna Bartlet’s Seventh-day night ; 
attended the meeting at Third Haven on First day, hada 
meeting on Second-day at the Court House [Easton], and 
visited several families. On Third-day attended the meet- 
ing at Marshy Creek, on Fourth-day at Tuckahoe Meeting, 
had an opportuuity at Jeams Kemp’s and lodged at a 
negro master’s, whom I had to tell my concern for the 
poor, oppressed negroes. Lodged that night at James 
Turner’s, had a meeting at Tuckahoe bridge, and another 
at Choptank bridge, which was a favored meeting. Rode 
to the Head of Chester and lodged ; I could not give my- 


self leave to look any way but home, which I obtained 


through some hardships, and was at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Londongrove and was made sensible of my coming 
home too soon, . . and when Rebecca Chambers went 
to Little Creek, I went with her to Little Creek Monthly 
Meeting, where I felt so near a sympathy with her that I 


| thought I should have to go along with her to visit fam- 
| ilies, but through the favor of my great Lord and Master 


I was brought off and had to partake of the old leaven of 
the Pharisees, and left Friends and had to rejoice in that 
I was set at liberty. Rode to the Head of Chester and 
lodged at Joseph Wilkinson’s, had a meeting there; next 
day attended the meeting at Cecil; on Fourth-day at 
Chester River; Fifth-day had to visit some families in 
order that love might be restored, had a meeting at George- 
town, which was among those of other societies, 
which ended solid and to satisfaction, and came home, 
where I felt as though they were better than when I left 
them. 

On the 21st of the Fifth month, 1787, I set out to 
attend the Year y Meeting in Maryland, held at Baltimore, 
and from thence I went to Fairfax and attended the 
Quarterly Meetings, having no minute for that purpose ; 
I wrote home to my husband after this manner : 


‘‘ Dearly Beloved Husband: I am free to inform thee 
that I am at William Huff’s, in Virginia, at this time, hav- 
ing often been poorly since I saw thee, and last evening 
had to feel as if I must faint and I knew not but the time 
of settlement was to be in Virginia. I have traveled as 
with my mouthin the dust. . . . Ihave not much tocom- 
municate, but inform thee that before the last Monthly 
Meeting I cane from home I felt a concern on my mind 
to go to Virginia, but through my many discouragements 
I thought I could not mention it to the Meeting nor thee ; 
for not doing I have suffered, but gave up to go with 
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Rebeeca Chambers to Hopewell, and some meetings there- 
away, and since have felt the stream of love to open and 
flow in my heart, to my comfort, and hope the Lord may 
favor thee to feel it as not to think long or hard of the 
time, for the present time is only ours. May we improve 
it to our everlasting advantage ; and may inform thee that 
thy cousin, Isaac Cook’s wife, Charity, and Rebecca 
Fincher, from South Carolina, are coming to our parts ; 
if they come, take them home along with thee, and use 
them kind and go along with them to some meetings for 
company, if I am not at home ; and I hope this lesson of 
deep affliction will work for my refinement, and that 
patience may have its perfect work in our hearts, that if 
the Lord favor us to meet again it may bein peace. Give 
my kind love to the children and all that inquire for me. 
I am thy loving wife, altho’ a poor afflicted one, fifteenth 
day of Sixth month, 1787. MARGARET Cook.”’ 


At our Monthly Meeting held the 6th of the Tenth 
month, 1787, our friend Eleanor Ballard and her com- 
panion, from Virginia, attended, and I felt drawings in my 
mind to accompany them some on their return homeward, 
and asked leave of the Meeting, which was granted by 
giving me a few lines. We set off on Second-day, rode 
to Susquehanna Ferry; but the wind being ahead, we 
lodg’d at Richard Thomas’s, and had a solid opportunity 
with him, and next morning ferried over, and rode to 
William Wood’s, got dinner, and had a religious oppor- 
tunity with them. Rode that night to William Parrish’s, 
at Gunpowder, and lodged, and attended their meeting 
next day, and was favored with a sense of the state of the 
meeting, so as to speak to it to edification. Lodged that 
night with John Price, who piloted us as far as Pipe Creek ; 
had a meeting there next day. William Jackson was 
there and the Friends went with him on their way home, 
after a meeting in the evening at Moses Farquehar’s, 
where were divers Friends. Next day Sarah Farquehar 
went with me and John Price to Bush Creek, where we 
had three sittings in Friends’ houses, one whereof was 
Richard Holen’s,—a tendering, heart melting season, and 
looked like a final farewell. We attended the Meeting, 
wherein we were favored to labor to the peace of our own 
minds, and parted with divers with eyes full of tears, and 
hearts full of love, and next day John and I rode to York 
Town, where I met our worthy Friends that came from 
Carolina, who were there, returning honeward. In the 
evening had a sitting at Elisha Kirk’s, next day at Solo- 
mon Miller’s, and I felt most easy to go with Friends as 
far as Warrington. Rebecca Fincher had some business 
to do among her relations. Next day I went with cousin 
Charity Cook, and had some sittings in families of rela- 
tions to my satisfaction, and a comfortable one at parting. 
They set out Fifth-day morning, on their journey, and I 
stayed to meeting, and came to York Town that night, and 
lodged at William Willis’s, next day at Joseph Brinton’s, 
and came home Seventh-day evening, and found them all 
well and enjoyed sweet peace in giving up my time to 
accompany Friends. 

On the 22d day of the Second month, 1788, I set 
out from home in order to visit some of them that had 
been disowned by Nottingham Monthly Meeting as well 
as some of the members, Sarah England being with me. 
We attended that Monthly Meeting, where two men and 
one woman Friend were appointed to go with us, and we 
visited seventeen families, and 1 felt hard, laborious labor 
to attend, and travailed in great heaviness of spirit until 
First-day. After meeting I got several Friends together 
and told them how I felt—under discouragement—and 
the cause was in part that they or some of them had let 
in hardness against some of those that had sat in the seat 
of judgment when they were disowned. After the con- 


ference was over, several expressed their desire, or hope, 
that it might not be best to go home, but try it further, 
which I then felt a freedom to do, and we went on after 
with more life until the next Seventh-day, having by that 
time been at thirty of those families that one or both the 
heads were not members, as well as divers others that were 
members. We then returned home, and on my way was 
much bowed in spirit before the Lord, and my heart was 
so tendered in such a situation that I thought I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughters of my 
people, or the inhabitants of that highly favored place, 
even Nottingham,—having in my remembrance [the time] 
when the candle shone on some of their tabernacles that 
now are as the heath in the desert. 

Not finding my mind released, I endeavored to be re 
signed, and so in the cross I returned to the next Monthly 
Meeting, held at Little Britain, where I mentioned my 
prospect of visiting some of the members, and having their 
concurrence the month before, they allowed the same 
Friends to go with me, who appeared willing so to do 
We visited divers Friends’ families, at Little Britain, but 
there were some families that had the small-pox by in- 
oculation, which I felt easy to omit, believing I might be 
clear, as they brought it on themselves. We proceeded 
to West and East Nottingham, and visited upwards of 
seventy families. Having for a considerable time to look 
toward Nottingham, and ready tosay, Why is it I have not 
been there to visit them? I wanted to see them all that 
were members when I lived there, but now they are dis- 
owned and thin. I had sittings in one hundred and thir- 
teen families of Friends and others that had been disowned, 
and came home with the reward of peace. 

I found my son John poorly, and [he] so remained for 
sometime and then departed this life. His departure was 
on the 22d day of the Ninth month, 1688. . . . Although 
I sorrow for my son, it is not without hope and a fixed 
belief that it is his everlasting gain. 

( Zo be Continued ) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 37.—NINTH MONTH 12, 1897. 
BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.--Phil. 4: 8. 

Scripture reading: Philippians 4: 4-20. 
TEACHING. 
‘« Whatsoever things are true, if there be any virtue, 
think on these things.”’ 
“ Thoughts are things ; 
And a small drop of ink 
May produce that which will 
Make thousands, 
Perhaps millions, think.” 

Let us for the moment consider our thought upon any 
subject, as a living, sentient messenger intent upon ful- 
filling the conditions we impose. Should we then so care- 
lessly allow the unkindly criticism or shade of suspicion 
to cross our consciousness? Should we not rather send 
these valuable servants of ours, freighted with whatsoever 
things are honest, just and pure? ‘‘ Asa man thinketh 
so he is’’ is not applicable only to the passing moment, 
but to the world of thought and humanity about each in- 
dividual. He touches and influences every soul with 
whom he comes in contact, and that contact extends as 
indefinitely as the rings on the surface of water. 

‘« Real character is not outward conduct, but gua/ity of 
thinking,’’ and to come in contact with a noble nature, 
upon even trivial occasions, turns the tide of thinking into 
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deeper channels, and sometimes puts a soul into com- 
munion with its God. 

Faults have never been corrected by dwelling on them, 
by brooding over the inability to conquer them. But if 
instead, virtues are assiduously cultivated for ourselves 
and others, the virtues will in time fill ours and others’ 
lives so completely that the one-time faults may perish 
by the way. 

To prayerfully and earnestly ¢hink on whatsoever is 
lovely in our friend or neighbor, is to thrust all the oppo- 
site suggestions out of existence, as thought should be 
governed the same as speech. It is not enough to know 
a thing to be right, it is necessary to acf it. It is not 
enough to say the kind word, but it is necessary to culti- 
vate the consciousness of true and loving thoughts behind 
the speech. The necessity is upon us, of always looking 
for the noblest traits in man, having no commerce with 
what is beneath our best instincts. Let us keep close to 
this thought, hug it to our inner being, and as the years 
go by, we will find our judgments clear, and our forces 
equal to parrying every evil. 

‘© T would talk with God, I would reason with the Al. 
mighty,’’ is what the prophet Job exclaimed ; and if in 
our daily excitements we would give even a few moments 
to the same desire, our thoughts and minds would be so 
filled with beautiful, happy, and exhilerating truths that 
the plane of our living would we lifted above the usual 
worries of life. 

Thought is the one great power of the universe, and 
we cannot measure the height nor fathom the depth to 
which well-directed thought may lead us. The beauty of 
holiness is not only an experience of those who have 
attained great spiritual gifts, but belongs to the crowd of 
struggling humans who long for better conditions. 

It is the effort in life that reflects its results on our 
minds and faces, and if the heart is bent on holiness, on 
the nearness to our Divine model, we will appropriate and 
recognize the beauty that is born of wise and noble 
thoughts. 

Be swift to love, be slow with speech, and be true to 
the inmost thought that stirs thee. ‘‘And the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts 
and minds, through Christ Jesus.’’ 


THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT. 

THERE is no life, however fortunate and happy, which 
does not sometimes know the need of comfort; that is, 
of course, not of being made comfortable, snug, easy, and 
prosperous, but of being comforted, raised up from de- 
pression and cheered. Sorrow in some form is inevitable 
and it calls for comfort. One of the tenderest, sweetest 
of his manifestations is that in which the Almighty re- 
veals himself as the God of all comfort. 

Some have no other comforter. They live lonely 
lives, either from choice or necessity, without true sym- 
pathy, and often almost or quite without society. Yet 
sometimes among the most sensitive people there are those 
who are keenly conscious of the need of being comforted 
in their times of distress. What would they do if they 
had not their Heavenly Father to comfort them ? 

Moreover, human comfort often is quite inadequate. 
It is a blessing, and we prize it. It goes far toward sus- 
taining and invigorating us. But it cannot do all which 
we need. At the best it is but superficial. It is sincere, 
abiding, soothing, even inspiring, but rarely, if ever, does 
it reach the lowest depth of our gravest distresses. We 
cannot understand one another sufficiently to comfort 
each other thoroughly. Only the all-knowing Father, 
who himself is the author of our being, can do this.— 
Congregationalist. 
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SHREWSBURY AND PLAINFIELD QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


ACCORDING to Foulke’s ‘‘ Almanac,’’ 1834, in Shrewsbury 
and Rahway there were three monthly meetings, viz: 

1. Shrewsbury, Squan, and Squamkum; 2. Rahway 
and Plainfield ; 3. Randolph and Hardwick ; seven meet- 
ings in all. 

Friends’ settlements here were among the earliest in 
America. In 1664, a few families ‘‘ found refuge,’’ ac- 
cording to Bancroft, south of the Raritan, probably at 
Middletown or Amboy, and at both places meetings were 
held in Friends’ houses. The first settled meeting is said 
to have been at Shrewsbury in, 1670, and a meeting-house 
was built there in 1672. 

Shrewsbury meeting is on the road from Shrewsbury 
to Ramson, and one mile from Little Silver station, on 
New York and Long Island railroad. Address, Thomas 
T. Williams, Oceanport, N. J. 

Asbury Park indulged meeting is held in the hall, in 
Educational Hall, Second Avenue and Emory Street, 
Asbury Park, and is one-eighth of a mile from the station. 
Address, John H. Shotwell, Bellmar, N. J. 

Squan indulged meeting is on the road from Shrews- 
bury to Squan Bridge, and is two miles from Sea Girt 
station, on the New York and Long Branch railroad. 
Address, Edmund Lafetra, Manasquan, N. J. 

Rahway meeting was discontinued, and property sold 
some years since. 

Plainfield meeting is on Watchung Avenue, and adjoins 
Plainfield station, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Randolph meeting house is still standing, and is said 
to be very quaint on the interior; it is not far from 
Dover, N. J. 

In this Quarter are two recorded ministers, and one 
Friend who sometimes speaks in meetings for worship, 
and five meeting-houses or places. If there should be 
other houses still standing either in this or other localities, 
our oversight of them is from an omission to obtain in- 
formation. Localities, where Friends have formerly held 
meetings, should especially claim the attention of travel- 
ing Friends. Perchance a little spark of interest may 
remain that by attention may be made brighter and more 
enduring. 


THE true calling of the Christian is not to do extra- 
ordinary things, but to do ordinary things in an extra- 
ordinary way. The most trivial tasks can be accomplished 
in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which overrides and puts 
aside all petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates little 
things. —Dean Stanley. 


I NEVER make preparations for penetrating into some 
small province of nature hitherto undiscovered without 
breathing a prayer to the Being who hides his secrets from 
me only to allure me graciously on to the unfolding of 
them.—Louis Agassiz. 


No Christian is so surely generous, unselfish, true, and 
just that he does not daily need to measure himself by the 
Golden Rule.—Presbyterian Banner. 


THERE are two things in which we should thoroughly 
train ourselves. To be slow in taking offence, and to be 
slower in giving it.—Zwutheran. 


Report not what may hurt another, unless it bea 
greater hurt to others to conceal it.— Wm. Penn. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 


THE BLESSING OF PEACE. 


We seldom appreciate what appears daily before our 
eyes. In this country, we do not estimate at its true value 
the blessing of the condition of peace in which we live. 
And yet we should be able to do this ; comparison with 
conditions of the past, as history records them, or with 
conditions at this moment existing, as observation notes 
them, should serve to make us understand clearly how well 
we are off, in a land where there is no war, no danger of 
war, no great standing army, no enforced army service, 
no ruinous taxation for military purposes. Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight; but it should not be 
necessary to get rid of our blessed condition of peace, in 
order to appreciate how great an opportunity of happiness 
it confers upon us. 

In practically every country of Europe, except Great 
Britain, enforced service in the army for a term of years 
is now the law. Every one must serve asa soldier. In 
France, the little company of Friends, who for so long a 
time maintained an existence at Congenies (in Langue- 
doc, near Nimes) are practically crushed by the impos- 
sibility of supporting the peace testimony in the face of 
the conscription system. In Russia, as we have been 
lately reading, in the accounts which we have printed, 
the unhappy Dukhobortsi, endeavoring to live up to the 
precepts of the Divine Master, are made to suffer perse- 
cution and misery almost indescribable. No one questions 
their sincere Christian life, but they will not fight, and 
therefore they must be ground into the dust by the govern- 
ment that should protect them. 

We observe that in England there is some comment 
on the character of the ‘* Jubilee ’’’ demonstration in Lon- 
don, in honor of the Queen’s sixty years of reign. When 
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the great procession moved through the streets, it was | 


perceived that nothing but war was displayed and hon- 
ored. There were armed soldiers by thousands and tens 
of thousands, and nothing but soldiers. A monthly 
journal, War or Brotherhood, published in London, which 
courageously upholds the Peace testimony, in an article 
in the latest issue that has reached us, remarks upon this 
fact. The procession, with the great review of the war- 


ships at Portsmouth, was, it says, ‘‘so largely of a mili- | 


tary character as to suit ill with the great occasion com- 
memorated.’’ Hugh Price Hughes, the distinguished 
Methodist minister, compared the procession to one of the 
barbaric ‘‘triumphs’’ of the Roman generals, moving 
through the streets of Rome. The Christian World says 
that, ‘‘ from the colonial vanguard to the last helmeted 








cimeanis there was scarcely a member of the procession, 
except [the Queen herself, the princesses, and female 
attendants, with the colonial premiers and a few officials} 


who had any other purpose of professional activity than 
to kill.’’ 

If we turn to our own side of the ocean, we see little 
of this. A recent article in Harper's Magazine, by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, describing the inauguration of Presi- 
dent McKinley, emphasized the civil character of the 
ceremony. There were great crowds, but they were the 
American people, keeping order, respecting one another’s 
rights, mingling, on equal terms, in an affair of common 
interest. The President, recently, has been going about, 
nearly as any private person might do, almost unattended, 
and without military escort or demonstration of armies. 
While no one will assert that human nature, in the United 
States, is clear of the brutal passions of unregenerate 
man, and while it seems that we have not here in this 
peace country, any more sincere and devoted followers of 
the Christ rule than the Dukhobortsi of the Russian des- 
potism, it remains true, as has been said, that we enjoy 
here a condition of peace which no other important 
nation on the face of the earth is now favored to possess. 
We — to enaapittetnith the densi 


BIRTHS. 


DAVIS.—At Willistown, Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 4, 
1897, to William P. and Anna T. Davis, a son, who has been named 
Aubrey Taylor. 


HAYES.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 21, 1897, t 
J. Carroll and Louella P. Hayes, ason, who is named George Passmore. 


PASSMORE.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 8, 1897, to 
Isaac A. and Annie D. Passmore, a daughter, named Dora V. 


MARRIAGES. 


GILLINGHAM—SHOEMAKER.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Lewis and Esther Gillingham, Woodlawn, Va., Eighth month 
18, Susan E. Gillingham and Levi T. Shoemaker, son of Abraham 
Shoemaker, of Ohio, and Mary K. Shoemaker (deceased). 


GLOVER—ALBERTSON.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Eighth month 25, 1897, J. Wheeler Glover, of Baldwins, 


N. Y., and Sarah Albertson, daughter of Silas W. and Caroline L. 
Albertson, of Mineola, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


DARLINGTON.—At Wernersville, Pa., Eighth month 27, 1897, 
Edna M., daughter of Jared and Marion E. Darlington, in her 5th year. 
Interment from their home, Middletown, Delaware county, Pa. 


HALL.—At his home, at Swarthmore, Pa., Eighth month 25, 
1897, Thomas H. Hall, in the 72d year of his age; a life-long mem- 
ber with Friends, and an elder of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting. 

He was born near Salem, Ohio, but lost his father at an early age, 
and had lived since childhood in Pennsylvania. He was a student at 
Westtown Boarding School. His systematic and exact business habits 
found engagement for several years in the National Bank of Chester 
County, at West Chester, Pa., and later as Treasurer of the West 
Chester & Philadelphia railroad, until its transfer to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. He had resided at Swarthmore since 1889, and 
his home there, as at West Chester, has been a centre of cordial and 
kindly hospitality. His character was well indicated by the maxim 
which he carried in his daily memorandum book, inscribed under his 
name : 


** The only thing that is good and safe is that which is righteous 
and just.’’ 

His death was regarded as due to an accidental fall, two years ago, 
which caused an affection of the heart. The close was preceded by a 
brief, severe illness, though he had been very ill a few months B80 
and had but partially regained his usual good health. 











HUEY.—On the morning of Eighth month 23, 1897, Davis Huey, 
of Hamorton, Chester county, Pa., aged 70 years; a member of old 
Kennett Meeting. 

SHEPPARD.—At Salem, N. J., Eighth month 22, 1897, Joseph 
W. Sheppard, husband of Rachel B, Sheppard, of 122 * tate street, 
Camden, N. J., aged 65 years. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


NoTTINGHAM Quarterly Meeting was held at East Not- 
tingham, Md., Eighth month 27. The weather was very 
fine, and the attendance was large. 

Several strangers were present whose loving messages 
were helpful and inspiring ; among them were William 
Wood, of Baltimore, and Ezra Fell and wife, of Wil- 
mington, Del. In the first meeting, William Wood, 
Ezra Fell, Chalkley Webster, and Mary H. Way were 
much favored in their offerings of spiritual food. 

Being the quarter immediately preceding the yearly 
meeting, the last session was principally occupied in read- 
ing and answering the queries which differ little from our 
own. Thesubject of establishing a ‘‘ Home ’’ within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting has been under con- 
sideration for a year, and the committee having the matter 
in charge made their report, which did not show very 
rapid progress, the all-important consideration of pro- 
curing the necessary funds proving an obstacle to its early 
establishment. 

The meeting-house at Nottingham is one of great 
historic interest, dating back to colonial times. The 
‘« Brick meeting-house,’’ under which name it was once 
known in two continents, has clustering around its an- 
cient and homely walls some very sacred memories. As 
the writer sat silently within their enclosure yesterday, 
some recollections of the past came most vividly before 
my mind, when in young girlhood, I here first saw and 
heard Lucretia Mott. It all seems very plain at this 
distant day. A stranger arose in the gallery and com- 
menced speaking, who at once fastened the attention of 
her hearers. The inquiry was set on foot, Who is she? 
The answer came back, It is Lucretia Mott. She secured 
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our attention and our admiration no less, for her elo- 


quence and the charm of her beautiful presence made a 
rare impression. She dwelt upon the subject then near- 
est her heart,—the subject of the African slave, and I 
well remember the impression she made. It required a 
good degree of courage even in a Friends’ meeting, in 
those days, to present this most unpopular theme at this 
distance south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, and strange 
as it seems she found few in that very large meeting, then 
much larger than now, who were ready to give her any 
sympathy or support. There was one young heart that 
gave of its love and loyalty to her and then registered a 
resolve to join the holy cause of universal freedom. It is 
a long vista, looking backward to that time, and the 
children are now occupying the seats their parents have 
left vacant. One prayer arises that they may estimate at 
its true value the legacy that has descended to them in 
this venerable old building, and all it stands for in price- 
less principles and consecrated lives. 

This was once a very large quarterly meeting—one of 
the largest within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. Our friend George Truman said on the one occa- 
sion of his visit here, that it was the largest quarterly 
meeting he ever attended. Now they lament, in common 
with many others, a falling-off in numbers. There is, 
however, a hopeful sign of an awakening interest in those 
things that go far in making up the life of a religious 
body, and a good degree of zeal is apparent among the 
older and younger members. S. M. C. 


AND JOURNAL 


EASTON AND SARATOGA_QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Our Quarterly Meeting opened Third-day, Eighth 
month 24, with the usual business session of ministers and 
elders. 

Fourth-day morning Isaac Wilson opened the meeting 
with prayer. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., spoke 
from the text: ‘* Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
Me.’’ He spoke of the necessity of loving and serving 
God first of all, closing with some excellent advice to 
young people. 

Isaac Wilson preached a powerful sermon from the 
text: ‘* Let your light so shine,’’ etc., emphasizing the 
idea that it would shine and enlighten other hearts, if we 
only let it shine and enlighten our own. 

John Stringham, of New York City, next spoke on 
the existence, power, and goodness of God, who is above 
all, over all, and in all, and of our dependence upon him 
for life, physical and spiritual. 

Joel Borton also spoke a word of encouragement for 
our small meeting in the business session, and several 
spoke in praise of the Advices in our Discipline. . 

The Philanthropic meeting, held at 3 p.m., was 
opened by a few remarks from the chairman, G. Myson 
Allen, stating, as our reason for choosing Temperance for 
our subject, that if the liquor traffic could be abolished 
there would be a marked improvement in all the other 
branches of Philanthropic work. Hannah B. Allen read 
a paper, advancing a strong argument in favor of legisla- 
tion on the Temperance question. We were reminded 
that this is a work in which the united efforts of both 
men and women are called for, in order to reach such as 
are in need of help. 

Fourth. day evening the meeting was opened with prayer 
by Joel Borton. Isaac Wilson, Joel Borton, and John 
Stringham, all spoke on the subject of salvation, showing 
that it was the Spirit of Christ within (of which the out- 
ward blood was the type), which alone can save and cleanse 
our souls from sin, if we will but be governed by it. 

Fifth-day morning, Isaac Wilson spoke from the text : 
‘¢ And God gave man dominion over the fowls of the air, 
and the beasts of the field, and every living thing,’’ show- 
ing clearly man’s responsibility to keep the garden of his 
heart pure, governing all his powers and propensities, 
typified by the fowls and the beasts. John Stringham 
spoke of the Supreme Intelligence, of God’s love and care 
for us, how that in obedience to his laws we shall be- 
come fit for his kingdom here and hereafter. Joel Borton 
spoke from the text: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’’ He showed the value 
of the Scriptural account, and that while from its inner 
spiritual meaning we may draw truths for the nourishment 
of our souls, we could not have the spiritual meaning 
without the outward text. L. D. A. 


MEETINGS AT CAPE MAY AND OCEAN CITY. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Circular Committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to attend a meeting at Cape 
May meeting: house, on the 29th of Eighth month. Every 
member of the committee was present. Charles D. Lip- 
pincott, of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Isaac H. and 
Anna Hilborn, of Girard Avenue Meeting, and Samuel S. 
Sharp, of Camden, were very acceptably with us. 

Isaac spoke to the children and young people, of whom 
there was a large number present, portraying to them 
the necessity of helping God to help them; how they 
might aid him by acting promptly when an intimation 
of duty came tothem. He gave several instructive illus- 
trations from nature, which were listened to with interest. 
S.S. Sharp followed, and was led much in the same line of 
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thought. Joseph B. Livezey spoke of the Christ Power 
dwelling within each individual; how God reveals him- 
self directly to all, and implicit obedience brings life and 
strength to the soul. The voice of supplication was then 
heard and the meeting closed. Close attention was mani- 
fest during the meeting. 

Nearly all the visiting Friends dined at the home of 
Eliza Smith, opposite the meeting-house, with whom 
arrangements for entertainment were previously made. 
After spending a couple of hours in social converse, we 
were taken a distance of a mile and a quarter, the women 
in carriages, and men on foot, to Ocean View station, 
where we took train for Ocean City, to attend an ap- 
pointed meeting in a hall. Despite a large Camp Meet- 
ing being held in the place, we had a goodly number of 
people in attendance, besides the committee and resident 
and visiting Friends. Soon after gathering into stillness 
the call came: ‘ Be still, and know that I am God,’’ 
pleading for a stillness of the whole inner being. Joseph 
B. Livezey addressed the meeting in an impressive man- 
ner on the Christ within, as the greatest of God’s gifts to 
the children of men. Samuel Sharp spoke feelingly of 
spiritual stillness. I. H. Hillborn referred briefly but 
earnestly to the Divinity of Christ. Thanksgiving was 
offered for the overshadowing of Divine Love during the 
services of the day ; soon after which the meeting closed. 

We encouraged Friends of this place in an effort 
already thought of to hold a meeting weekly during the 
summer months. The same cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to our committee and visiting Friends that we 
ever find among our members, and although mostly strang- 
ers, all were provided for in their homes during the night. 

Each year that we attend the Cape May meeting we 
are impressed with the importance of the continuance of 
this annual appointment. We are kindly welcomed among 
the people, although there is but one member living near 
there, and he quite aged. The meeting-house is in good 
repair, but we seldom, in this day, enter one which so 
nearly presents the primitive plainness of early times. 
Mullica Hill, N. /. R. M. L. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Falls on the 
26th ult. The attendance was smaller than usual, but it 
was regarded as a good meeting. In first meeting, the 
impressive silence was first broken by Anna Smith, who 
appeared in supplication. Nathaniel Richardson, of By- 
berry, spoke at some length. He was followed by Abram 
R. Vail, of Quakertown, N. J., Jonathan W. Gillam, and 
Anna Smith. 

In the meeting for discipline the answers to the first, 
second and eighth queries from seven of the monthly 
meetings were read and considered. The report from 
Solebury Monthly Meeting had been lost in the mail. Ten 
of the representatives appointed to attend were absent. 
A committee was appointed to propose to next meeting 
the names of persons to serve the meeting as clerk and 
assistant clerk for one year. The meeting closed by a 
few minutes after twelve o’clock. 


Friends at Richmond wish to extend through your 
paper a cordial invitation to all Friends to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, to be held at Richmond from Ninth 
month 25 to 30, inclusive, and request all who have a 
prospect of attending to forward to the writer as early as 
possible their names, together with information as to the 
time of their arrival. ELEONORA H. Rosinson, 

122 N. rs5th St., Richmond. 


“* ANCIENT’’ coins, many of which antedate the Christian era, are 
made in large quantities in London, and find sale all over the world. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Notes from a private letter. 
SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND, Eighth month 16. 


S. AND I came here on the evening of the 12th, and were 
able to go to one of the lectures that night, —by G. Adam 
Smith, the friend and biographer of Henry Drummond. 
We have many treats in the way of lectures and readings. 
John Stephenson Rowntree gave us two papers on the 
history of the Society of Friends,—valuable as well as in- 
teresting. One was given on Seventh day (the 14th), the 
other this morning. I hope they will be published. Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris has had frequent papers, showing his 
scholarly research. This afternoon was a special lecture 
on the Polychrome Bible, this morning one on the ‘ Dia- 
tesseron ’’ of Tatian [a work by Tatian, a Christian writer, 
A. D. 110-180, a conglomerate of the Four Gospels]. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, 14th, R. W. Hillborn, 
Dean Bond, and their party reached Scarboro’, and were 
taken immediately to a fine country place, just out of 
town, Scalby, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. Edward 
Ellis, M. P., where there were several hundred others from 
the Summer School, enjoying themselves at an afternoon 
tea, or reception. We had already arrived, and were glad 
to see them once more. They are all well. 

The English Friends are exceedingly kind,—so cordial 
and interested in us all, always wanting to hear whatever 
we may incline to tell of our country and its doings. 
They are good, active Christians, working in the Master’s 
vineyard. They think Swarthmore Friends must be great 
Bible students, to send such a large delegation, for the 
whole ten of the party, with Rachel Hillborn, as well as 
ourselves, are put on the list as coming from there. 

This evening we are to have a lantern-slide talk by 
Mrs. Lewis [who discovered the MS. fragment of the 
Gospels in the convent on Mt. Sinai], after which there 
is to be a reception at the Gainsborough House, where 
we lodge; I have been asked to bring the Swarthmore 
friends with me, so I presume we shall have an enjoyable, 
social time, drinking tea together, which they do three or 
four times a day, here . . , The School closes on Fourth- 
day (18th), and we are then invited to visit a Friend at 
York,—to which we look forward with pleasure. 

E. N. G. 


The Summer School began on Fourth-day the 4th of 
Eighth month, and continued two weeks. It was in the 
charge of a committee unofficially formed for the purpose. 
On the afternoon of that day a religious meeting was held, 
and in the evening the regular exercises were taken up, 
Joshua Rowntree making an address of welcome, to which 
George Cadbury responded. Brief addresses by several 
others followed, and letters were read from Friends not 
present. Prof. Moulton’s lecture was then delivered; a 
report of it appears elsewhere in this issue. 

On Fifth day, the 5th, there were lectures by Prof. 
R. W. Rogers, and Prof. T. R. Glover (the latter 
of Kingston, Ontario, formerly Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge), and Dr. J. Rendel Har- 
ris. In the afternoon,—as on most afternoons,—there 
were rides and excursions. In the evening the subject of 
‘* Imparting Religious Truth to the Young ’’ was presented 
by Joan M. Fry, Frederick Andrews, and Fielden Thorp, 
—the last-named presiding. 

The same three lectures as on Fifth-day occupied 
Sixth-day morning, and in the evening Prof. Rogers spoke 
on ‘The Bible and the Buried Cities of the East.’’ 
Seventh-day morning Prof. Rogers gave his third lecture, 
on ‘‘ Early Settlements,’’ opening with a reference to the 
roth chapter of Genesis, whose list of names, he said, was 











ethographical, not ethnological. Dr. Harris concluded | 
his subject of the previous day, ‘‘ Books that Influenced 
Our Lord and His Apostles,’’ and Wm. Scarnell Lean 
described ‘*‘ Our Indebtedness to the Revised Version ’’ 
of the Scriptures. In the afternoon, the out-door attrac- 
tions included a large garden party at Wrea Head, the 
home of J. Edward Ellis, M.P. 

On First-day, meetings for worship were held in the 
morning, in the Friends’ meeting-house, on York race, 
also in the school-room on the same premises, and two 
other places, and in the afternoon, there were special 
gatherings, at one of which Dr. Harris and (his wife) 
Helen B. Harris spoke on Armenia, and at another the 
theme of ‘‘ Christianity in Daily Life ’’ was presented by 
several speakers. 

On Second-day, after the devotional period (given 
each morning), Prof. Rogers concluded his series of lec- 
tures. This was on ‘Abraham and the Kings of the 
East.’’ The second hour was devoted to the answering 
of questions by Prof. Rogers, the third to Prof. Glover’s 
lecture on Columba, the early Christian preacher (monk 
and ‘‘saint’’) of Ireland and Scotland. In the evening, 
the lecture by Anna W. Richardson on ‘‘ Socrates,’’ was 
delivered. She effectively showed, by comparison, the 
superiority of the Christian religion over the Socratian 
philosophy. Dr. Hodgkin presided. 

On Third-day, following the devotional period, there 
was a lecture by Dr. Harris on the ‘‘ Growth of the New 
Testament,’’ Prof. Glover’s fourth and last lecture on the 
rise of Christianity in Great Britain, and a lecture by Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin on ‘‘Sacerdotalism,’’ followed on 
Fourth-day by another on ‘‘ Apostolic Succession.’’ In 
the evening, Dr. R. F. Horton spoke on ‘‘ The Bible and 
the Spirit.’’ 

Fourth day began the second week. Besides the ex- 
ercises in the morning there was a discussion in the even- 
ing, on ‘* The Bible and the Young,’’ Marie Ellis pre- 
siding. At this papers were presented by several Friends. 
Lectures were delivered on this and the following days of 
the week (up to Seventh-day inclusive), by G. B. Gray, 
M.A., of Mansfield College, Bernard B. Crenfell, M.A. 
(who described the papyrus ‘‘ logia,’’ or sayings of Jesus, 
recently found in Egypt), Prof. George Adam Smith 
(‘* The Early Natural Poetry of Israel,’’ and ‘‘ The Book 
of Jonah ’’), Dr. Rendel Harris, and others. 
day afternoon, 14th, there was another large garden party 
at Wrea Head, and on First-day several large and satis- 
factory gatherings for worships. 


Cuspa’s GREAT Forests.—According to a consular 
report, Cuba, although its entire area is only about equal 
to that of the State of Pennsylvania, contains 13,000,000 
acres of primeval forests, ‘‘ where the woodman’s ax has 
never been heard.’’ In these forests, which cover nearly 
half the entire surface of the island, are found, among 
other timber, mahogany, ceder, redwood, logwood, ebony, 
lignum vite, and a tree with extremely durable wood 
called caiguaran. 


Tue Insect Pests oF Roses.—A correspondent writes 
to the Hartford Times :; ‘* There are no less than thirty- 
two different enemies among insects known to science 
which pry on the rose, either in bud, bloom, leaf, or stem. 
Not exclusively all live on it, for they also attack other 
vegetation. Of late a new mode of catching these in 
many forms has been made by hanging up wide-necked 
glass-jars half filled with a sweetened substance, as molas- 
ses water, or weak solution of fruit syrup, into which the 
insects dive for a drink and so get caught, and they can- 
not escape. It seems to be worth trying.’’ 


On Seventh- 





OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


The party of her friends, who visited Susan B. Anthony at her old 

home in Berkshire, Mass., went to see the old meeting-house of the 
Friends, in that neighborhood, and the editor of the Woman's Tribune 
(Clara Bewick Colby) describes it,—her description suggesting her 
unfamiliarity with Friends. 
THE account of the Anthony Reunion would not be com- 
plete without a mention of the old Quaker meeting- house, 
which has so many associations for the Anthonys, Lap- 
hams, and their kin. 

The structure, which is said to be the oldest place of 
worship existing in Massachusets, is as plain as the human 
mind can conceive; yet it is hallowed as a trysing place 
of the human and the divine far more, perhaps, than many 
a vaulted cathedral or classic temple. Its heavy beams 
and iron bolts, wrought by conscientious men who put 
their worship into their work, appear indestructible. 
When the ponderous door is open the worshiper must 
turn to the right if of the male sex, otherwise must go to 
the left. There was a ‘‘a high seat’’ on each side for 
those who had attained the ‘‘inner light.’’ No doubt 
that on the women’s side was as well filled as the other, 
and certainly the words of women were received with as 
much attention as those of men, for thus hath it ever 
been among the Quakers. The preachers of the Anthony 
family have been on the female side. The fame of Aunt 
Hannah Hoxie still lingers in the valley. 

The partition which separated men and women could 
be made complete by lowering panels from the ceiling at 
those times when women went into [separate meetings] 
over the affairs of the Society. The main room was 
partially floored, making space for a gallery above, from 
which the youngsters could look down upon their elders 
sitting in silence, perchance only half an hour, perchance 
during the long hours devoted to service, ‘‘ waiting for 
the spirit to move.’’ The children must, however, have 
maintained breathless silence, for there was nothing to 
deaden the sound of footsteps, or to hide them from the 
watchful eyes below. 

The meeting-house is in the midst of the old burying 
ground of the Friends, whose plain, unmarked graves have 
been encroached upon by those of a later generation 
whose headstones are incongruous with the scene. 


Poison Ivy —Just what it is that induces poison ivy 
to play its injurious pranks on some people at some times 


and not at others, is still a profound mystery. One thing 
is certain, that the number of people susceptible to the 
poisoning influences must be extremely scarce, from the 
fact that, in the vicinity of Philadelphia the highways 
and byways are overrun with the plant to an enormous 
extent. It is frequently impossible for people to go by 
without brushing against it, and, if it is the vapor or 
some exudation from the plant which causes the trouble, 
thousands of persons must be under the influence to every 
one who suffers from it. 

The writer of this paragraph knows of a tract of land 
on which the plant grows profusely, and on which many 
scores of laborers are employed. These laborers are fre- 
quently set to weeding and pulling out the plant by the 
naked hand, and, so far as the writer knows, none of 
these men were ever poisoned by it. The cattle eat it 
greedily whenever they get an opportunity. It seems to 
have no injurious influence on them. Yet it is well 
known that numbers of persons do suffer seriously from 
it, and it is this peculiar feature which gives to the poison 
ivy a special interest.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


THE problem that closes the century is the restoration of agricul- 
ture to its relative degree of prosperity —Z. P. Powell. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


| 


Penn’s Grove, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held their regular | 


meeting at Oxford Park, Eighth month 18,1897. It was decided at 
the last meeting to have a picnic, and have a regular meeting at the 
same time; so on that day there were about one bundred assembled at 
the Park, the members of the Association, their friends, and Oxford 
First-day school, which had been invited to meet with us. 
the friends came in the forenoon and had dinner in a picnic style. 

In the afternoon we had our meeting, which was opened by Edgar 
Muse, reading the 7th chapter of Matthew, followed by silence. ‘‘ He 
Leadeth me” was sung, and a few remarks were given by the President, 
Joseph P. Jackson, on the origin and object of the Association. Reci- 
tations were given by Minnie Baker and Ella Broomell, the former re- 
citing ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,’’ the latter, ‘* Lincoln’s Last Dream.” 
Anna Jackson read a beautiful essay, ‘‘ An Angel in the Block,’’ telling 
how Michael Angelo had brought an angel out of a rough stone which 
every one else had passed by as useless. She showed how our lives 
are rough stones, to be fashioned as we will, as we have the power to 
perfect or mar them. 

The history of the Association, written by Jacob Bushong, was read 
by Joseph P. Jackson. Mary H. Way gave us an excellent talk. She 


said she was very much interested in the Friends’ Association, and | ow First Collected,” —and many other books of value and interest. 


hoped it would prosper. She did not approve of extremely emphasiz- 
ing any denomination, for by so doing it will appear to others that the 
members of that denomination think theirs the best. 
for the same end, and finally there will be a universal religion, and we 
will not have differences over creeds and doctrines. She encouraged 
the young Friends to study the lives of the Friends who have been 
worthy examples, and the beliefs of the Society, so we will be able to 
tell people what we do believe; but if we are ignorant we should not 
be ashamed to say so. 
Christian lives and follow the example of the Great Teacher. 
meeting closed by singing ‘‘ God be with you till we meet again,’’ to 


meet the fourth First-day in the Ninth month at the home of Edgar | 


Muse. A MEMBER. 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT VALLEY.—The Conference on Peace and 
Arbitration held at the Valley Friends’ meeting-house, under the care 


of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, Eighth | 
The subjects were forcibly presented by 


month 22, was well attended. 
Isaac H. Hillborn, Alfred H. Love, Sarah Hall, and Amanda Deyo. 
Much interest was expressed, and we are hopeful that good results 


will follow from the earnest efforts of our friends, for whose presence 
and helpful words we feel very thankful. 


M. J. W. 


TEMPERANCE AT LONDONGROVE.—An all-day temperance meet- 
ing was held on the 28th ult. at Londongrove meeting-house. In the 
morning there were exercises by the children of the First-day school 
followed by addresses by Prof. Maris, of George School, and others. 
Among those present was the aged John Darlington of Rosedale, who 


with none of his interest in the cause of temperance abated, is ready at | 


all times to bear testimony, the Kennett Advance says. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE SPREAD OF KINDERGARTENS.—The kindergarten movement 
is widely spread. 
every country in Europe, in India, and even in Japan. In Smyrna, in 
Turkey, there is a well-established kindergarten under the charge of 
Miss Bartlett of America. It was started in 1885, with seven children, 
in a sunny little room, while to-day the association owns a house well 
equipped. The example it set was so successful that it created a de- 
mand for others all over Turkey. A training-school was opened ; now 
a whole kindergarten movement is in progress, Greeks, Moham- 
medans, and Jews are of course admitted, but most of the teachers and 
scholars are Armenians. 


THE DATE OF JACOB FRETz’s WILL,—The will of Jacob Fretz, 
by which he has left the bequest to George School, was made about a 


year ago ; itis dated Eighth month 19, 1896. The school was opened 
in Eleventh month, 1893. 


Notes.—‘* The attendance, the coming year, will be greater than 
ever before,’’ Swarthmore Grammar School reports. 

The summer school at Harvard University was attended, this year, 
by more than six hundred students 

Alice M. Atkinson, Ph. D. will return for another year’s teaching 
to the Academy at Portland, Oregon, where she taught last year. 


It is estimated that bee keepers in Eddy county, New Mexico, 
have 1,400 hives, which ought to turn off 70,000 pounds of honey. A 
bee keepers’ association has just heen organized to study bee keeping 
and for mutual helpfulness. 


Most of | more extended lines of his well-known ‘* Hand-Book,’’ published 


All are working | 


The schools are to be found, public and private, in | 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, send out their Autumn List of 
new books and new editions. Among them are a new volume by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, ‘‘An Evolutionist’s Theology” ; a “ Dictionary of 
American Authors,’’ by Oscar Fay Adams, a development on much 


several years ago; an edition of the complete poetical and prose works 


| of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in eight volumes; the complete poems of 


Robert Burns, in one volume, ‘* Cambridge Edition,”’ with a biographi 


| cal and critical essay by W. E. Henley ; a new edition of James Free 
| man Clarke’s ‘ Nineteenth Century Questions” ; the ‘ Life of Harriet 


Beecher Stowe,” by Mrs. James T. Fields; John Fiske’s historical 
work, next in sequence to his ‘* Discovery of America,” entitled ‘* Old 


| Virginia and Her Neighbors’’; a volume of lectures by Washington 


Gladden, on Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 


| Daniel, and Jonah, with the title, ‘Some Puzzling Bible Books’’; a 
| volume of description of astronomical work done at the Lowell Obser- 





| lustration the famous Indian Pipsissewa, Chimaphila umbellata. 


| and agents, in their oppression of the native peoples. 


vatory, at Flagstaff, Arizona, edited by Prof. Percival Lowell; a new 
volume of poetry by Edmund C. Stedman, with the title, ‘‘ Poems 


Meehans’ Monthly for September has for its monthly wild-flower il- 


The 
history of the plant which accompanies the picture states the remarka- 


| ble fact that it is a wild flower of the woods around the whole northern 


portion of the globe. There is another plain illustration of another 


| famous Indian plant, the Squaw root, and among the many articles 
She enjoined the young people to live true | 


The | 


in the popular natural history column, it is shown that the notion preva- 
lent among scientific men that hybrids are sterile is a fallacy. 


In St. Nicholas Charles T. Hill describes the powerful fire-boats of 
New York, which are equal, in the amount of water they can throw, to 
twenty ordinary fire-engines. ‘‘ The Street Dogs of Constantinople,” 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, and ‘‘ Stories of Elephants,” by Marie A. 
Millie, are two interesting articles about animals. 


In the Cemtury magazine, a paper on “ Cruelty in the Congo Free 
State,’’ with striking photographs and notes of travel, made by the late 
E. J. Glave,—who died in Africa, while on his explorations there,— 
gives a very sombre picture of the system pursued by the Congo officials 
‘* Prisoners of 
State at Boro Boedor,’’ is an illustrated article on the experiences of 
two ladies in an out-of-the-way region in Java, by Miss E. R. Scidmore, 
author of ‘* Down to Java,” in the number for last month. John Muir 
has a narrative of adventure in Alaska, anda French author of dis- 
tinction, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, a very interesting paper on 
** Royalists and Republicans of France.’’ 


In a very interesting article in Harper's, Weekly, this week, the 


| writer describes the explorations conducted by the Peabody Museum, 
of Harvard College, in the buried city of Copan, in Honduras. 


Like 
Benares, it seems to have been acity of temples, inhabited probably by 
a branch of the great Maya tribe, but a ruin even when the Spaniards 
first landed and found the Mayans occupying large and prosperous 
cities in Yucatan. From beneath the accumulation of decayed tropi- 
cal vegetation are being brought to light pyramidal foundations, ap- 
proached by flights of steps thirty feet wide and one hundred and 
thirty high! Upon terraces, one above the other, rise the remains of 
colossal buildings, richly carved with hieroglyphs, adorned with 
statues, and still showing upon their walls the color and form of 
painted decoration. Until the clew to the pebble-shaped hieroglyphs 
is discovered, why and when this mighty city was abandoned baffle all 
conjecture. 


Among the articles in the Review of Reviews for this month are 
sketches of the three members of the new Nicaragua Canal Commission 
—Admiral Walker, Capt. O. M. Carter, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., 
and Prof. Lewis M. Haupt. These sketches are illustrated with por- 
traits,and convey an idea of the peculiar qualifications possessed by 
these gentlemen for the task to which they have been appointed by 
President McKinley. Prof. Haupt is a well-known engineer of Phila- 
delphia, an enthusiastic advocate of internal water-ways and ship- 
canals. He will give valuable service to the Commission. 


WHEN a mother allows her daughter to appropriate her wraps, 


| gloves, veils, or other articles of personal attire, she begins a policy of 


familiarity which, sooner or later, breeds contempt. A respect for one’s 


belongings engenders a respect for their possessor.— Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


THE Japanese, who are getting to be great cigarette smokers, now 
use every month 13,000,coo imported and 52,000,000 native cigarettes. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


JouHN J. CORNELL and wife concluded their stay in Chicago on the 
26th ult., and proceeded eastward, intending to stop at Salem to attend 
part of Ohio Yearly Meeting. They expected to reach their home in 
Baltimore on the Ist instant. 

William Webster, of Monroe, Nebraska, cashier of the bank there 
(an advertiser in the INTELLIGENCER), has been visiting in the East, 
and called at our office. His father, Joseph Webster, president of the 
bank, was formerly of Southampton, Bucks county, and went West to 
become United States Indian Agent for the Santee Sioux, in Nebraska. 

John Betts, of Warminster, Bucks county, attained the age of 93 
years on the 7th of last month. On that day he received the congratu- 


lations and good wishes of many of his friends at the home of his son, 
Charles M. Betts. 


THE LOST KISS. 

I put by the half- written poem, 

While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: ‘ Had I words to complete it, 

Who'd read it, or who'd understand ? ” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp in the silence, 

Cry up to me over it all. 


So I gather it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 

A fairy broke in on my dream, 
A little, inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 


’T was the dear little girl that I scolded— 
‘* For was it a moment like this,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss ?— 
Come rowdying up from her mother, 
And clamoring there on my knee 
For ‘ one ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me!’ ” 


God pity the heart that repelled her, 
And the cold hand that turned her away ! 
And take, from the lips that denied her, 
This answerless prayer of to-day ! 
Take, Lord, from my mem’ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair. 


I put by the half-written poem, 

While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: ‘* Had I words to complete it, 

Who'd read it, or who’d understand ? ”’ 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp in the silence 

Cry up to me over it all. 


— James Whitcomb Riley. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 

PAINTER in words, on whose resplendent page, 
Caught from the palette of the seven-hued bow, 
The colors of our English Turner glow, 

Silver of silent stars, the storm's red rage, 

The spray of mountain streams, rocks gray with age, 
Gold of Athena, white of Alpine snow, 

Cool green of forests, blue of lakes below, 

And sunset-crimsoned skies, —O seer and sage, 

Crowned with wild olive, fine of sense and sight, 

In thy prophetic voice, through work, trade, strife, 
The stones cry out : ‘‘ By truth the nations live. 

And by injustice die. Be thy weights right, 

Thy measures true. These be the lamps that give 
The way of beauty and the path of life.” 
—R. R. Bowker, in the Century. 


IT is strange that, while this country is so far advanced in electric 
railways, it should be behind Europe in the pneumatic tube system of 
transmitting messages and small packages. Some of the large cities of 
Europe, such as London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Paris and Berlin, 
have been provided wiih pneumatic tubes for messages for forty years. 
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SCHOOL ‘* READERS’’ AND READING: 

Not many years ago the late Dr. J. C. Burroughs visited a 
Chicago school-room, where he found a class reciting with 
listless interest from one of the graded school readers. 
He asked the teacher in charge why she did not give the 
children something interesting rather than have them go 
over the same niaterial again and again. Picking up one 
of the volumes of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series ’’ con- 
taining Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder-Book,’’ which happened 
to be at hand, he asked her why she did not give them 
that, for example. Her reply was that there were on 
almost every page several words that the children had 
never had before in theschool-room. Aftersome coaxing 
and some show of authority, for he was then one of the 
assistant superintendents of schools, he induced her to 
make a trial of the ‘*‘ Wonder. Book.’’ 

The first boy to read from it very soon ran across a 
word, the meaning of which he did not understand. Dr. 
Burroughs then asked other members of the class if they 
could help him. Some what surprised at being called upon 
to take an interest in the recitation, one or two raised their 
hands and gave the information called for. After reading 
a few more lines, another hard word was reached, and 
several others in the class, finding that they were expected 
to take part in the exercise, raised their hands and defined 
the word. This continued for a while until the entire 
class had become much interested and were on the alert 
to find out, if possible, the meanings of the words which 
gave difficulty tothe reader. At last a word was reached, 
the meaning of which no one knew. The good Doctor 
said that he would not give the meaning, and that he 
should keep them reading until they could find something 
in the story that would help them out. After reading 
some ten or twelve pages, when even the Doctor had 
begun to despair of getting help from the text, a phrase 
was reached which revealed the exact meaning of the word 
in question. At this point the children became almost 
frantic, and waved their hands with great glee at their 
discovery. Dr. Burroughs quietly remarked to the teacher 
that before talking with children he did not place upon 
the board and discuss the long words he expected to use, 
and that he did not think it was necessary to do the same 
in regard to matter that they were about to read ; and that 
it was much better for children to try to find out some- 
thing for themselves than to have everything told them. 


THE wise men ask, ‘‘ What language did Christ speak ?” 
They cavil, argue, search and little prove. 
O sages, leave your Syriac and your Greek ! 
Each heart contains the knowledge that you seek : 
God spake the universal language— Love. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the Century. 
Lire shadows fluctuate, 
God’s love does not,— 
His love is unchanged 
When it changes our lot. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Kentucky use the 
term ‘‘ Commonwealth ’’ officially. 


ANOTHER Atchison girl, with cut glass tastes, has become engaged 


| to a tincup young man.—A/échison ( Kan.) Globe. 


Dr. Kocu’s cure for the rinderpest by inoculation is said to have 
proved a complete failure in South Africa. 


No man is so worthless that he is not an effective gossip ; people will 
not take his note, but they take his word for a scandalous story.— 
Atchison ( Kan.) Globe. 


THE discarded finery of a daughter should never constitute a 
mother’s wardrobe. No one feels especially dignified in the presence 
of one whose old clothes she is wearing, and a mother should at all 
times preserve her dignity before her children.—Z xchange. 
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DRIFT FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 

E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y., in The Independent. 
Tue tendency has been steady toward the upbuilding of 
cities and the depression of country life. 

From 1790 to 1880 the population of the country 
increased twelve times, while that of the cities of 8,000 
inhabitants and over increased eighty-six times. In 1790 
one-thirtieth of the population of the United States lived 
in cities, and in 1880 nearly one-fourth. In the past one 
hundred years the population of New York State has 
multiplied itself more than seventeen times, and that of 
the City about forty-six times. During the same period 
the city of Albany has increased twenty-seven times. 
Rochester, from 1820 to 1890, has increased about sixty 
times, while the State in the same seventy years increased 
its population but four and one-half times. 

At a meeting of the board (of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor) April 16, 1894 resolu- 
tions were adopted that ‘‘ the suffering among the wage- 
earners of this city (New York) during the past winter 
has been but an accentuated form ofa chronic evil 
resulting from the tendency of population to concentrate 
in cities, thereby oversupplying the municipal labor 
markets ; and that this hindrance to the improvement of 
the condition of the poor exists contemporaneously with 
an unsatisfied demand for agricultural help in rural 
localities ; therefore,’’ it was resolved, ‘‘ that the effort 
of intelligent philanthropy should be particularly directed 
toward the relief of the congested condition of the cities 
by affording every possible encouragement toward settle- 
ment in agricultural communities;’’ and that ‘an 
exhaustive inquiry into this subject should be made during 
the coming summer.”’ 

The scope of the inquiry covered these points : 


1. How much has farming land depreciated in your locality in the 
past twenty-five years, and what is the cause or causes ? 

2. Is there a tendency awong farmers and their families to leave 
their farms and live in towns and cities? If so, what is the cause ? 

3. Is there an increase in tenant farming ? 

4. Are farmers gradually reducing their land indebtedness ? 

5. What rate of interest do farmers pay on notes and mortgages ? 

6. Can you furnish the names of some farmers who keep accounts 
and can show some per centage of profit on a fair valuation of their 
farms ? 


7. Are your district schools as well attended as in years past ? 

8. Are the principles of agriculture taught in any form in your 
schools ? 

‘* The responses to the first part of question No. 1, in 
reference to the depreciation of land, were singularly 
unanimous. Without a single exception, every person 
from whom the information was sought, responded in the 
affirmative. From the answers received by him, Mr. 
Powell calculated the average depreciation at 48 per cent. 
Mr. Kjelgaard, from his memoranda, fixed the percent- 
age at 5o per cent. ; and yet this depreciation has taken 
place in the face of the increase of population in the State 
from 1870 to 1890 of 1,610,389 souls. The increase in 
the assessment of real property in the State of New York, 
in the twenty-two years ending 1892, is calculated at 
$1,659,543.908. While population and wealth must have 
greatly increased the demand for agricultural products, 
the estimated value of farm products of the State of New 
York, which, according to the United States Census, was 


figured for the year 1869 at $253 526,153. in 1889 fell to | 


$161,593,009.’’— 


The relative percentage of the principal causes as- | 


signed is as follows: 
Per Cent. 
Low price farm products, 
Opening of Western new land, . 
Price of labor higher in = than a products, 
Loss of fertility in the soil, 
Scarcity of good farm laborers, 
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Unjust and samen taxation, =. ‘ ‘ 4 
Want of tariff protection in farm products : . 3 
Overproduction, . ; ; ; . 3 

Is there a tendency among etnies and their families 
to leave their farms and live in towns and cities ? 

‘« Mr. Powell reports that 74 per cent. of the replies 
received by him are in the affirmative, while Mr. Kjelgaard 
has again subdivided the inquiry, and reports that 30 per 
cent. of the farmers are anxious to leave their farms, and 
would at once drift to the large cities if they only knew 
how to get there and had any assurance whatsoever of 
work. He adds, however, that eighty-six per cent. re- 
port that their children, as they grow up cannot be in- 
duced to follow an agricultural life. Among the causes 
of this tendency we enumerate the following : 

“ Ten per cent. of the replies assign it to unprofitable farming ; 

‘* Ten per cent. to the greater school advantages in towns ; 


“Ten per cent. to difficulty in obtaining good help in the house 
and on the farm ; 


‘‘ Eight per cent. to better opportunity for higher education in the 
cities ; 

‘* Five per cent. to higher wages in the city ; 

‘* Five per cent. to easier living in town.”’ 

Among the minor causes assigned are bad roads, need 
of agricultural education in schools, aversion to farm life, 
incapacity from the drink habit ; the hours of work in the 
city are shorter ; the young people demand greater social 
advantages. He also found that in small country towns 
the tradespeople and residents of the cities seem to feel 
themselves a little higher in the social scale than the 
farmer. He suggests that this may possibly be occasioned 
by the constant caricature of the latter in the comic 
papers ; and this the farmer, at least in certain localities, 
seems to appreciate, and fails any longer to see the point 
of allusions to ‘* Old Hayseed ’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Way-back.’’ 

In response to question No. 4— 

‘*Mr. Powell reports that 70 per cent. of the farmers are not re- 
ducing their land indebtedness, while 20 per cent. are doing so, and 10 
per cent. are on an extension of time given on mortgages overdue. 
Mr. Kjelgaard reports that 35 per cent. of the New York farmers are 
losing money, 30 per cent. are dangerously near the line of running 
behind, 14 per cent. are making a profit, and 21 per cent. have no 
knowledge either way from their failure to keep any accounts.”’ 

According to the report of the Massachusetts State 
Census, the drift cityward is by no means checked in that 
State. In the last ten years the gain of population in 
Massachusetts was 553 ooo—nearly half of which was 
made by Boston and suburban towns. The other cities 
of the State gained 230,000. This leaves the total gain in 
country population about 53,000. In nearly half the 
rural townships population has decreased. Four-fifths of 
the total population of the State is packed into towns of 
over 8,000 people. 

The causes of this drift ought to be sought out and 
removed or counteracted. God never made human beings 
to live in herds. It is going back from individualism 
and independence. The real secret probably is that 
manufactures give an apparent chance for quicker accu- 
mulation of wealth, and shopkeeping seems to be com- 
paratively a life of leisure. Both suppositions are erro- 
neous. The rich in the cities have all the advantage. 
There is little rising to independence from the ranks of 
the workers in factories. 


A CHILD's respect for its parents is not secured by over-leniency 
any more than by over-severity. 


A CURIOUS present for a deaf person has been introduced in Ger- 
many,—a fan, deftly concealing a tiny ear trumpet in its stick, 


AMONG the indications of returning prosperity is the fact reportel 


| from many sections that the farmers are buying more agricultural 
| machinery than for several years past, many factories being far b2hiad 
| their orders. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON « DIPLOMACY.”’ 

From his address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 

Arbitration, Sixth month, 1897. 
Tue truth is, that the whole business of ‘‘ Diplomacy ’’ 
is at stake, as has been suggested here, as has been hinted 
in print. We ought to remember that diplomats by pro- 
fession, the men who are in ‘‘ bureaus’’ at home, or on 
embassies abroad, are not precisely the people to tell us 
whether a much broader and nobler foundation shall be 
established for the intercourse of Christian nations than 
that on which they have been twitching and pulling and 
fixing and fussing for two hundred and fifty years. You 
do not go to a physician of one school to ask him how a 
physician of another school is to extend the work of that 
school and to annihilate school number one; and the 
diplomatists are not exactly the people who are to be 
consulted as to the great measure which, in less than a 
century, will put an end substantially to the methods of 
‘¢Diplomacy.’’ And when we are told that Lord This or 
the Marquis of That thinks this is a fad of modern times 
and will die out, we shall say, ‘‘ We did not come to ask 
your opinion. We are going to take the opinion of the 
civilized and intelligent men of business, men of action, 
men of thought, men of prayer, of the world.’’ 

I wish we might remember, and I wish the gentlemen 
of the press would find out that this whole business of 
ambassadors and ministers and envoys and chargés 
@' affairs, and what not, is all two hundred and forty- 
nine years old, and only that. It came into existence 
with the Treaty of Westphalia, as it will begin to go out 
of existence with the treaty for which we are here to lay 
the foundations. Under the present system, when two 
countries find out that they are countries, when a nation 
comes to a sense of independence, it looks round and 
says, ‘‘ Where can we send some ministers ?’’ I will not 
say that it is found convenient sometimes to send abroad 
for four years a gentleman who is very popular at home, 
though that thing has happened. I will only say from 
the love of courts, the love of grand ceremony, and the 
rest, it is perfectly natural that a young nation like ours 
should desire to establish itself as being as good as any- 
body ;—quite as a rich Californian when he goes to Paris 
wants to have as fine carriages and as fine horses as the 
dukes and the rest who are in Paris. That is all very 
nice ; and so it happens that in every court in the world, 
the court at Washington included, there is a little cluster 
of gentlemen, most of them with nothing under the 
heavens to do but to dress for evening parties, and that to 
these gentlemen is confided, in the course of business, the 
affairs of great nations when they have affairs with each 
other. I do not say but that, for a good many things, 
this works sufficiently well. I do say that there is no 
merchant to whom J am speaking who, if he found him- 
self in direct antagonism with a great foreign dealer in a 
city where he had a branch of his own house, would leave 
that matter to be determined by one of his own clerks and 
the clerk of the German firm in London. I think he 
would find out that there were other tribunals in London 
than such as these two clerks could manage between 
themselves. 

What happens now? We get into a disturbance with 
a foreign country. It is illegal to go to Lord Salisbury 
and say, ‘‘ We are old friends, my Lord ; you and I were 
in college together, and your daughter visited at my house 
seventeen years ago. Why won’t you sit down and talk 
this over?’’ I must not do that. I must send the 
question, whatever it is, to Washington, and I must go to 
Washington and explain to Mr. Sherman about it. I 
must get him to attend to it, to understand it. And 
when Mr. Sherman ‘gets round to it,’’ as our Yankee 


phrase is, he writes a dispatch to Mr. Hay, who has never 
heard of the subject before, and knows nothing about it. 
Mr. Hay, when he ‘ gets round to it,’’ reads this de- 
spatch, and then Mr. Hay writes a note to Lord Salis- 
bury, who never heard of the subject before, and calls his 
attention to the question whether the head waters of the 
Mackenzie ought to have trout in them, or ought not to 
have trout in them. And Lord Salisbury says, ‘‘ These 
Americans have got another question! ’’ And then he 
sends to a man in his office and says, ‘‘ Do you know 
anything about this?’’ And the man says, ‘‘ We know 
nothing about it.’’ And he says, ‘‘ Get it up, as quickly 
as you can.’’ Observe that all the time everything we 
have done has been in favor of our own prejudices ; we 
have learned our own lesson, we have worked it out in 
our own way, and our man in Secretary Sherman’s de- 
partment ‘‘ got it up’’ as wellas he could. Observe that 
when it gets over there it is left to another set of men 
who have another set of prejudices, another set of maps, 
another set of books, and they ‘ got it up’’ as well as 
they could. Then we are ready to begin. Then you go 
at it for four or five years, and if you get out of it at all 
you may be thankful. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN OFFICIAL SALARIES.—Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, in a paper on ‘‘ Royalists and Repub- 
licans,’’ in the Century, says: The public complained 
bitterly of M. Grévy’s parsimony. That the chief of the 
State or any of his ministers should economize on their 
salary is a thing which is not admitted in France. In 
the United States the salary of such high functionaries is 
a species of compensation for the time they devote to the 
welfare of their country. In France it is a subsidy fur- 
nished them in order that they may be in a position ta 
represent the nation with dignity and brilliancy. The 
individual is paid in the United States; in France the 
function. Thence this point of honor, that the salary 
should be spent, and not turned into capital. 


HoRSELESS VEHICLES IN LonDoN.—A dispatch from 
London, on the 21st, says: The first real effort of horse- 
less vehicles in London was made on Thursday, when 4 
company placed a dozen electrical cabs on the streets. 
They resemble coupes, and the accumulators consist of 
forty cells capable of propelling them over fifty miles at a 


cost of fifty cents. The rear wheels do the driving, and 
the front wheels do the steering. They have heavy rub- 
ber tires, have upholstered spring cushions, are lighted 
by electricity, are speedy, and almost noiseless. They 
appear to be giving every satisfaction. The machines 
seem under perfect control, and thread their way wonder- 


fully through the traffic. The tariff is the same as that of 
the cabs. 


A Srone-SiiciInc MAcHINE.—A new machine, in- 
vented by Professor Dwight, of Vassar College, is said to 
slice rock to the thickness of one fiftieth of an inch. 
This is accomplished by means of a series of tin disks 
with edges charged with diamond dust. A paleontologist 
objects to destroying a fine specimen by breaking it with 
his hammer, and often the points of greatest value are not 
shown upon the surface of the rock. The beauty of many 
varieties of stone increases as its density is lessened, 
Professor Dwight’s invention makes it possible to study 
the composition, grain, and history of rocks in a manner 
never before supposed possible. 


How much the happy days of life 
Out weigh the sorrowful ! — Jean Ingeluw. 
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MANY-BRANCHED ANCESTRAL TREE. 
GRANDFATHERS and grandmothers are very proud when 
they can boast of having a paltry score or two of descend- 
ants, but no one seems to be aware of the grounds he has for 
boasting the number of his ancestors. Has it ever occur- 
red to you to count back in a direct line? If not, try it 
now, and you will be astonished. At the first remove you 
have two—father and mother. At the next step you have 
four—two grandfathers and two grandmothers. 

Each of these have had a father and a mother, so you 
have four great-grandfathers and four great-grandmothers. 
Each of these again has had two parents, so that at the 
fourth generation back you have 16 ancestors, at the fifth 
you have 32, at the sixth 64, and at the seventh you have 
128 

As you go a little further they rise to the thousands, 
tens of thousands and hundred of thousands, so that if all 
your direct ancestors for twenty generations be added to- 
gether they amount to over a million, and if you go back 
another twenty degrees they total 1,000,000,000,—or 
more people then there are in the world at the present 
moment, if you leave out Asia. 

Now as forty generations are equal to only about 1,200 
years, if you were to calculate back to the beginning of 
the world you simply couldn’t find figures to express the 
number of your blood relations. —London Answers. 


AutuMN COLORING OF AMERICAN TREE LEAVES.—It is 
generally believed that the rich coloring which our oaks 
and other trees put on in the fall of the year is due to the 
conditions of the climate. It does seem that in some way 
or other this peculiar condition of coloring should be due 
to local causes, but if so it has assumed a hereditary char- 
acter, for, when the trees are planted in the Old World, 
they still continue to maintain the character of rich color- 
ing which they assumed in their native place of growth. 
Our American oaks are especially valued in the Old World 
for the bright coloring of the leaves which they present in 
the fall of the year as happily as they do in America.— 
Meehans' Monthly. 


THe Franco Russian ALIANCE. — The Jndependant 
says: 

‘« The general effect of this announcement of the Alli- 
ance is to emphasize the assurance of European peace. A 
few of the more radical French journals are talking loudly 
of the revanche, and affirm that it is no longer forbidden 
to think of Alsace and Lorraine, but most consider that 
it is rather a pledge that each country shall be free to 
develop its own interests. This is the view taken by the 
best German papers. Apparently recognizing that Em- 
peror William’s very evident effort to forestall France, 
not only met with no success, but was decidedly a failure, 
they say that the thing for Germany to do now is not to 
abandon herself to the enjoyment of acquisitions but to 
be strong at home and abroad, so that her friendship 
will be sought and her enmity feared. The English say 
very little, either because they look with a certain philo- 
sophic interest on the game of Continental politics, or be- 
cause their attention is fully absorbed elsewhere. The 
Austrian press assumes a generally skeptical air, and the 
Italian papers say that every one should wait until the 
alliance is published before passing comments upon it. 
The most prominent features, as recognized on every side, 
are the very clear warning to Germany that she cannot 
undertake to dictate, and still more the predominance of 
Russia. This is testified to by the value accorded to her 
alliance and the recognition of the strength it gives to 
France. 


| Afghanistan. 
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AN UNTRODDEN CANADIAN WILDERNESS. 


THE vast country north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is, to 
the uncommercial explorer, the most interesting region 
on this continent, if not in the world. For nearly four 
centuries the ships of civilization have sailed by it, yet, 
except at the very water’s edge, there has been no intru- 
sion upon it. The rivers which pour forth from every 
opening in the hills bear witness that the back country is 
a net-work of lakes and watercourses. Ask the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands of the great Province of Quebec 
to-day what his department knows of that region, and he 
will tell you that it is the least known portion of North 
America ; that only a few of the lakes have been surveyed ; 
that two exploring parties have recently crossed the pen- 
insula ; that a handful of fishermen’s houses fringe the 
gulf; that for the rest of it, the wandering Montagnais 
Indians are the only tourists who traverse half a million 
square miles of territory. Steamers go up the Saguenay. 
Lake St. John is reached by rail. But away to the north- 
east is a tremendous tract of country, from whence issue 
streams greater than the Hudson, the headwaters of which 


no white man has ever seen. — Frederic Irland, in 
Scribner’ s. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

WAR-LIKE operations continue on the frontier between India and 

The Kohat Pass has been opened by a column of Brit- 
The Ublan Pass, through which another column, from 
Peshawur, has been trying to reach Kohat, is held by the Bazotis. 
‘* Heavy fighting is anticipated.” Khawaschan, one of the most in- 
fluential Khans of the Afridis, has joined the tribes in the Khyber Pass. 
Disquieting news has been received from Quetta, the British military 
post in Beluchistan. The tribesmen have assembled in such numbers 
that the authorities have telegraphed for reinforcements. 


ish troops. 


ANOTHER assassination has been added to the list. At Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay, South America, on the 25th ult., the 
President of the republic, J. Idiarte Borda, was shot and killed by a 
young man named Arrendondo, who alleged a personal grievance. 
The President had just come out of the cathedral, where a national 
fete, the anniversary of Uruguayan independence ( August 25, 1825) 
had been celebrated. The President had been threatened previously, 
and it is said was in fear of his life. 


A DESPATCH from Madrid, 27th ult., represents that the Spanish 
Government has full confidence in General Weyler’s conduct of affairs 
in Cuba. The prime minister, Azcarraga, says the insurrection in 
Cuba is approaching an end, “and if the United States makes any 
demonstration, Spain will do her duty.”” Senor Sagasta, the Libera’ 
leader in Spain, asserts that the Carlists are prepared for a rising, and 
are only awaiting a false step upon the part of the Government, or a 
favorable opportunity, to take up arms. S. L Woodford, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Spain, expected to leave Paris on the 31st for San 
Sebastian, on the Spanish coast, to be presented to the Queen Regent. 


JupGE ACHESON, of the United States Circuit Court of Western 
Pennsylvania, rendered a decision, on the 26th ult., that the law 
passed at the recent session of the Pennsylvania Legislature laying a 
special tax on aliens employed within the State is unconstitutional. He 
considers that it conflicts with the 14th Amendment to the National 
Constitution. 

PRINCE Luigi of Savoy, the Italian mountain-climber who went to 
the Pacific Coast a few weeks ago to ascend Mt. St. Elias, in Alaska, 
accomplished the task on the 31st of July. The party started from the 
** foot of the divide’ (8,000 feet elevation) at 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and reached the summit at 11.55. The height of the mountain is 
18,120 feet. It is not of volcanic origin; there are no signs whatever 
of volcanic action. The party who went from Philadelphia on the 
same errand, directed by H. G. Bryant, finding that the Italian party 
were in the lead, and better equipped, did not attempt the ascent. 
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THE very heavy importations in anticipation of the new Tariff law 
made it natural that small ones should follow, and the revenue from 
this source has been light. The deficit in the national revenues for lat 
month is about 14 millions of dollars, and for the two months of the 
‘fiscal year’’ (beginning Seventh month 1), about 25 millions. 
There is a large nett balance of cash in the treasury, about 222 millions, 
of which over 144 millions is ‘‘ free gold,’’ and may be used for ex- 
penditures. 

THE bituminous coal miners’ strike now seems likely to be settled. 
Manager Young, of Senator Hanna’s coal company, has proposed 
arbitration of the strike on a wage basis of 60 to 69 cents per ton, the 
miners meaatime to resume work at 64 cents. The plan has been 
submitted to President Ratchford, and appears to be favorably received. 
A despatch, 31st ult., says it has been approved by all but one oper- 
ator in the Pittsburg district. 

PRESIDENT FAuRE reached Paris, on his return from his visit to 
Russia, on the 31st ult. The city was decorated, and enormous crowds 
lined the streets over which he drove. Ten minutes after he passed 
the church of the Madeleine a bomb was exploded inside the railings 
around that church. Nobody was injured, but the affair following so 
closely upon others of a similar nature caused the greatest excitement. 
The people of Paris, it is stated, are possessed with the idea that the 
*‘ alliance’’ with Russia,—if it may be called that,—puts France in a 
position to coerce the German Empire, and to secure the restoration of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

THE Duke and Duchess of York (the former the eldest living son 
of the Prince of Wales, and next heir to the English throne) have 
been visiting Ireland. They have been received with much cordiality, 
and the visit is expected to have a good effect on Irish affairs. They 
were some days at Dublin, then proceeded to the south of Ireland, 
and visited Killarney. 


THE reviews, by commercial journals, of the industrial and trade | 


situation, are very favorable. Dun’s Review last week reports that the 
daily dispatches for a week mention sixteen iron works which have 
started against one closing, 15 woolen works started, and so in many 
other branches, while many more works have increased force and many 
are preparing to resume, and some have increased wages. The prices 
for grain, though they reacted from the high figures that prevailed for 
a few days, are still firm, and the demand is good. European esti- 
mates all show the wheat crop very short, and say that America (in- 
cluding the United States and Canada) has the only good one. 


THE Duke of Westminster has issued an appeal to the British | 


public for funds to be used for the relief of the distress which prevails 
in Athens among the refugees from Thessaly and Crete, whom he terms 
the victims of the dilatoriness of Furopean diplomacy. He declares 
that there are 50,000 fugitives depending upon charity in Athens. 

Tuis week is the height of the peach season in New Jersey. The 
yield is stated to be ‘‘the largest in years, a conservative estimate 
placing it at 3,500,000 baskets. During last week there were large 
shipments to the cities from Mercer, Burlington, and Monmouth coun- 
ties. In Trenton, which is a large peach market centre, the fruit sold 
as low as 15 cents a basket, while the finest peaches sold from 40 to 60 
cents. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE use of flowers to express friendly and hospitable feeling is very 
naturally employed. When the recent Christian Endeavor convention 
was held in San Francisco, the comparatively small town of Berkeley 
put up and sent to meet the visitors no less than 30,000 boquets on one 
train. 


—NMrs. Lillian Small, of Cape Cod, Mass., lives in a little cottage 
under the shadow of the great Highland Light, and there she spends 
most of the time looking through a telescope for passing ships and tele- 
graphing her observations to Boston. She learned to do this when a 
child from her father, who occupied the post of signal-master, After 
returning from boarding-school she became her father’s assistant. 





— Death ended the European tour of Jean G. C. Cottier and Pro- 
fessor A. B. Guilford, of Jersey City. Professor Guilford jumped from 
a window of a hotel in Paris, while delirious from typhoid fever. 
Young Cottier, who had been stricken with the same disease, died five 
days later ina hospital. Professor Guilford and Mr. Cottier, who was 
his pupil, were on a cycting trip. 

—The American Consul at St. Petersburg reports that a measure 
has been sanctioned by the Emperor of Russia providing that after June 
I, 1900, all coastwise trade of Russia must be carried in Russian ves- 
sels, with the exception of salt from the Black and Azov seas to ports 


on the Baltic. A similar law was passed in 1830, but has remained a 
dead letter. 


—We are sorry to state there are pending in the Court of Chancery 
in this State at least 1,100 divorces. Of these the wife is the applicant 
in about 1,000 cases. Some wives want absolute separation from their 
husbands; others only bed and board, and still others separation and 
alimony.— Hunterdon (N. J.) Democrat. 


—Prince Charles of Sweden and Norway, Duke of Westgothland, 
who has just married the Princess Ingeborg of Denmark, is consid- 
ered by many people the handsomest man of his rank in Europe. He 
is six feet four inches tall, with a fine face of the Roman type. 
about thirty-five years old, and an officer in the army. 


—There has seldom been a season when the country looked better 
at this time of the year. Usually at this time, after harvest, the country 
looks bare and brown, but now with the frequent rains that have fallen 
the fields are green and the second crop of clover is nearly as heavy as 
the first was.— Newtown Enterprise. 


—Queen Victoria, it is said, has traveled more miles than any 
other European ruler. Since 1842, the year she first entered a rail- 
way carriage, according to an English authority, her record is two 
million miles. The Prince of Wales has about one million five hun- 
dred thousand miles to his credit. 


—By a joint postal arrangement between Canada and the United 
States, mail communication will be had with the Klondike twice a 
month. A post office, which will be an international exchange office, 


He is 


| will be established at Dawson City. 


—Edward J. Ingram, a blind colored man, is one of the prosper- 
ous citizens of Atchison, Kan. He is a manufacturer of brooms. With 
the assistance of two brothers he makes enough brooms to supply half 


| the Atchison trade. 


—The London £cho asserts that the Duke and Duchess of York 
have accepted the invitation of the Premier of Canada, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, to visit Canada during the spring of 1898, while on their way 
to Australia. 


—lItaly, Austria, Spain, Russia, and Germany have agreed to adopt 
international measures against anarchy, the chief of which will be the 
establishment of a penal colony for the life detention of dangerous 
anarchists. 


— Many New England cotton and woolen mills, which have been 
idle for a long time past, have started up, owing to the improved con- 
ditions of trade. Similar reports are made from manufacturing indus- 


| tries generally. 


—One of the students at the Chautauqua Cooking School was a 
middle-aged man. ‘‘ I am a widower,” he explained when he entered. 


“TI must either get married or take a course in cooking, and I prefer 
the latter.’’ 


—Mrs. J. A. Hayes, the daughter of Jefferson Davis, lives at 
Colorado Springs, Col. She has two sons, the elder of whom, by an 
act of the Legislature, is to bear the name of Jefferson Hayes Davis. 


—lIt is reported that an English syndicate has purchased the 
Steinway & Son’s piano business in New York City. The considera- 
tion was $6,000,000. 

—Dr. W. Flinders Petrie, the Egyptologist, has sent to Dr. Breasod, 
for the University of Chicago, a valuable collection of relics excavated 
along the Nile. 


—Joe Sullivan, who died recently at Oakland, Cal, was 7 feet 
8 inches in height. 


—The Czar of Russia has decided upon the partial abolition of 
the exile to Siberia of criminals and the substitution therefore cf 
confinement in large prisons in Russia. 


—A Roman Catholic cathedral, to cost a million dollars, is to be 
erected on a commanding site in Newark, N. J. Plans for it are being 
prepared. 


—It is estimated that $5,000,000 of ‘ crop money ” was shipped 
from New York during the last two weeks of August. 


—The Spanish Government is formulating a plan to bring about the 
banishment of all Anarchists from Spain. 


PREVENTIVE medicine is now the highest form of the physician's 
art, and total abstinence is the preventive remedy for the drink habit. 
—The Voice. 
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NOTICES. 
The next Conference 
the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of 
Woodstown, N J , will be held in the meeting- 
house on the evening preceding our next quar- 
terly meeting, Fourth-day, Ninth month 8, at 
0 o'clock 
The subjects to be 
Arbitration, and Temperance. 
All interested are cordially invited 
esent and take part in the discussion 
SARAH H_ PETERSON, 
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*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
ommittee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held in Unionville on First-day, the 12th 
of Ninth month, to convene at 3 o’ clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 5, 1897, at 3 o’clock. 
This is the opening meeting of the season. 
It is earnestly desired that ministering Friends 
and all persons interested in the Home will meet 
with us on this occasion 
On behalf of committee, 
S. oo 


aa A 


EAVENSON, M. D. 

*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc , to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/mamac should be 
sent af once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention 
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*.* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
4. Blue River, 
Whitewater, 
‘ entre, St Pa 
Prairie Grove, Highland, 
Salem, ets N. J. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, 
dil 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond. 
Ind. 
Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Yonge 
Street, Ontario. 


Mil. 


Ind. 


Benjaminsville, 
Fall Creek, 
3rmstown, 


lo 
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ARMSTRONG e McKELVY 
*itisb bh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitt+burgh. 
DAVI3-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
» Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 5 
ATLANTIC } 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN /} 
COLLIER 
Mi~ sOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 
J9HN T. we & BROS CO 
*hiladelphia. 
MORLEY ee 
Mleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


HAT has been your ex- 
perience? That the “just- 
as-good,” «sold-for-less-money ’ 
| kinds the 
That the best, or standard, in all 
The best 
In paints is Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil. (See of the 


genuine brands.) 


are most expensive ? 


New York. 


‘lines is the cheapest ? 


} 
be Louis. 
} 


list 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


f REE val uable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


A bedded Lead Co., Z Broadway, New York. 


Buffalo. 


Louis 


Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity, 
The ae Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


f reci by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
farnia ed wit each Canner without extra ent 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s 5. Visiting | 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 


5. Chatham. 
Flushing. 
Crum Elbow. 
Orange. 
Nine Partners. 
Jericho. 
Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Melos, 


| KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


SILVER DEAN Sens 
Directly on the Bach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th. 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, x. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


NINTH MONTH : 
12. 





19. 


*.* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
5. Goshen, Delaware county, 
12. Unity Street, Frankford, 
26 Warrington, Pa. 


3 P- 
3.30 Ap m. 


*.* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows ; 
11. Burlington, N. J. 
Ir. Salem, N. J. 
11. Illinois Association. 
Haddonfield, N. 5. 
Bucks, Pa 





25. 
25. 


YOUNG FRIENDS ASSOCIA "ON ROOMS, 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginnirg Seventh- 
| day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re- opened 
about the middle of Ninth month. 


All communications to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
| Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 


it. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention gs to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





LACK DRESS GOODS 


Announcements of Black 
Dress Stuffs are always inter- 
esting. Here are a few items 
of special value: 


} BLACK JACQUARDS — in 
18 designs, 38 inches wide. 
Excellent value at . - Sic. 
FANCY FIGURED MOHAIRS 
42 inches wide. Good value 
at 50 cts. per yard, at. . 37% 
( SILK LUSTRE MOHAIR— 
45 inches wide. 
{ price, per yard, . 
) ALL- WOOL JACQUARDS 
48 inches wide, great variety 
of patterns. Worth §1, at. 
FANCY CHEVIOT SUIT- 
INGS — 50 inches wide. 
, Regular $1.00 grade at. 


Special 
- 50c, 


75c, 


75¢, 


Samples sent to any address 
upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 
W edding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 

































































































































































THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


Friends’ Tracts 
and Pamphlets 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WoRSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 

William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. 10 cents. 
(By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 

Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 

FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 

24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 

copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 


Howard M. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


‘*Broad and charitable in spirit.”— British Friend. 

“ os it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 
‘*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
“Reston sky-glow on every page.’ — Friends’ 
Pull Of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through al! Booksellers. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


wm 


Mp SAVE *% YOUR FUEL 


= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

mt TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

ma the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

m aunagency, Write at once. 

Rocuester Raviator Company, 

No, 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 
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~AQUILA J.LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila, . 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
Philadelbhia. 








Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 


KEATING 


KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell —not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WaAtnour 8r., PHI. 


RENTS, ne MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT® SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, Ww. WEBSTER, 

President. 


“MERCHANTS! TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 


SURPLUS. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 25,592. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 

Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 

made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 

entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 

ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 

wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH ». RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and mg 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
— Lucas, 


oh BR. Mhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


kia AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10' & MARKET. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 
rusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc, 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Executive Committee : 


Vice-Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept se 
President, gy te R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 
ASA 8. 

J. ROBERTS FOULK 


dent, T. WISTAl 
WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


oa RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


pe R, Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 


tual Net Cost. 
over 34% MILLIONS. 

President, 

HARRY F. WEST. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 

Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. 


™ GIRARD 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


ANNUITY AND T = mw tT RUS ST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM wien: Assist. to Pres’ t. 


ACs Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


eueae ZArTmate, Vice-President. 

ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pree’t. 


LLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM 2 so 
JOHN A. BRO Ja 
BENJAMIN W.  RIGHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


a. 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 





S. F. BALDERSTON’ S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


GEORGE ge BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

FRANCIS I. GOWER, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


Orders om wutends solicited. 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


CARPENTERS, 


Richards & Shourds, a 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDs, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
4s a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes te 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upow 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wy 





